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5 gee Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 


1865, with the purpose of the churches and societies which should 


unite in it for mote‘and bettet work for the kingdom of God. isheredoranrg= e 
gion 


‘the teligion of Jesus, holding, in’accotdance with his teaching, that practical rell; 
summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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‘and measures. 
“influence. 


_were bad men. 
* ‘neutralize each other; 


‘regard to one of them? 


-Gditorial. 


E could mention twenty men any one of whom 
would be regarded as a trusty witness in a court 
of justice who are much interested in public 
affairs, and during the past year have expressed 
themselves very freely concerning public men 

They are business men, ministers, lawyers, 

editors, and scholars. They are men of high standing and 

They have not spared epithets, and have not 

hesitated to declare that those whose measures they opposed 

To some extent the charges they make 

and the reader takes personal de- 

nunciation for granted as part of the game of discussion, 
and makes a large discount. But, if a foreigner wished to 
defame our public men, he might cite the language of emi- 
nent men to prove, for instance, that President McKinley is 

a hypocrite, Gen. Merritt a demagogue, Gov. Roosevelt a 

liar, Edward Atkinson a traitor, Senator Hoar an accom- 


_ plice in murder, and so on through a dreary list of denun- 


ciations and epithets. To all those who indulge in these 
things we respectfully submit the question whether any real 
good is thereby accomplished. One manifest evil appears. 
When those who have no means of knowing the facts hear 
accomplished gentlemen calling each other hypocrite, liar, 
traitor, murderer, they take them at their word, to some ex- 


‘tent, and believe that they all are no better than they ought 


to be. In foreign countries, especially in France and Ger- 
many, these things are literally taken and devoutly believed, 
to our infinite discredit. It is fair to protest against meas- 
ures, and to bring testimony and argument to bear against 
them. ‘To call names is to resort to mob law, and punish a 


man who has not by any legal process been pronounced 


guilty. Moreover, when used against the government, they 
make it harder for public men to do right. Even if the 
President were convinced that he had been mistaken in some 
case, and were inclined to correct his error, personal abuse 
would make his task more difficult. 


oe 


A curRious instance of what was formerly called ‘‘scepti- 
cism,” and now is not always characterized, appears in the 
April number of the Azbliotheca Sacra. Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, editor and orthodox theologian, writing about Chris- 


tian Scientists, says, concerning the miracles of Christ, ‘‘ Only 


two or three dead persons were raised from the grave.” 
does he say ‘‘two or three”? 


Why 
Does he doubt the record in 
While his statement includes only 
the miracles of Christ, Prof. Wright seems to say, and for the 
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purposes of his argument is expected to say, that these were 
the only instances of resurrection recorded in the Gospels. 
Does he deny Matthew’s account of what followed the cruci- 
fixion,— “And many bodies of the saints that had fallen 
asleep were raised ; and, coming forth out of the tombs after 
his resurrection, they entered into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many”? Whatever Prof. Wright did or did not mean to 
say, it is a sign of the times that a theological professor can 
even imply by silence that a narrative in the New Testament 
is not historic fact, without being called to account for it. 


& 


In a column of the New York Sum are printed letters 
concerning Dr. Briggs from an Episcopalian rector, from 
“ Science,” from a Roman Catholic and an agnostic. The 
Episcopalian objects to the ordination of Dr. Briggs on the 
ground that he is one of the “ bitterest enemies of the Bible, 
and thus of God and His Church.” He says that, in his 
interpretation of the gift of tongues, he “gives the Bible the 
lie.’ “Science” objects because Dr. Briggs is inconsistent 
and cowardly. By attempting to join the Episcopal Church, 
“He is betraying his cause and degrading his intellect.” 
The Catholic condemns both Briggs and the Episcopal 
Church. He says the injunction of the Catholic Church 
concerning doctrines is, “believe or leave,” while the Episco- 
pal Church says, “ believe them or leave them.” The agnos- 
tic claims that men are trying to exclude Dr. Briggs from 
the priesthood of the Episcopal Church for the crime of 
telling the truth. In spite of these protests and many 
others, Bishop Potter kept his promise, and last Sunday 
proceeded to the ordination of the Presbyterian heretic. 


ee 


THERE are those who hold that the name “ Unitarian” 
implies sectarianism, that a separation of Unitarians from 
other churches is as much to be deplored as any other form 
of exclusiveness, and that it is inconsistent to claim that the 
essential things are common to all churches while we main- 
tain a church by itself. But it is possible to organize, and 
we are obliged to do it in the interest of universal truths. If, 
for instance, the Episcopal Church or any other church would 
say, ‘“ We agree as to the essentials of pure religion, we agree 
in our description of the Christian spirit, we agree as to the 
qualities which fit one for the kingdom of heaven, join us 
and we will unite upon these things and ask nothing more,” 
we should have no excuse for our independent position. But 
it is the “ something more ” which is always asked in addition 
to the essentials of religion which compels us to stand by 
ourselves. To be sure, there are byways and passwords and 
interviews by night for those who are willing to conform in 
private and say nothing in public. But one who lives openly 
and acts according to his belief is not tempted by the furtive 
advances which are made by the sects. Organizing inclu- 
sively for protection against sectarianism is widely different 


from organizing exclusively for the establishment of sectarian 


differences. 
a 


One of the incidental advantages of a state of war should 
be set to its credit as of high value. The enthusiasms ex- 
cited by admiration of heroic deeds and heroic men are gen- 
erous and free from all the meaner aspects of the worship of 
money, commercial success, or the victories of speculation. 
Americans have been accused and have often accused them- 
selves of worshipping “the almighty dollar.” But, when a 
man like Admiral Dewey captures the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of a whole nation, all the trivial worship of wealth, 
luxury, fashion, and “success,” vanishes in an instant. The 
meaner enthusiasms of the people are shrivelled and blown 
away. The richest man in the United States to-day might 
build and equip a navy equal to that of the United States. 
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His wealth is probably greater than that of all the officers of 
the navy put together. And yet to-day the popularity of 
Admiral Dewey, who is a poor man, exceeds that of all - 
the millionaires in the United States, taken together. Just 
what it is that has captured the popular heart one is not able 
to point out. It is a combination of coolness, steadiness, 
daring, modesty, good-nature, and intelligence, which combine 
to make a hero after the people’s own heart. In some 
mysterious way the popular judgment is made up with in- 
stinctive accuracy. In this case the god Mammon has in the 
United States been dethroned. 


Peace the Ideal. 


Our title naturally suggests the contrast,— peace the ideal, 
war the reality. As the world is now constituted, this is to 
some extent a necessity. But it is not so necessary to regard 
war as a permanent disorder in society as it was a hundred 
years ago. War is caused by the friction of different parts 
of society moving out of old conditions toward new adjust- 
ments. Interests clash, not because they are really antago- 
nistic, but because tribes‘and nations, seeking each its own 
interest, jostle each other, and incidentally injure one another. 
That war is not a permanent necessity appears clearly enough 
when we remember the fifty years of peace in the Roman 
Empire. 

When we look at tendencies and events in a large way, 
we see that what is good for one nation is good for all nations, 
and that what injures one nation injures all nations. A 
new lesson of brotherhood has been taught by the scientific 
fact that not an individual can be suffered to die-of disease 
anywhere without putting in danger the lives of all men every- 
where. When we see that all nations-are happier, safer, and 
more prosperous when they help one another, trade with one 
another, and make the internal welfare of each nation the care 
of all, then we see that war is an evil, and only an evil con- 
tinually. Still, it may be an evil necessity preceding the time 
when a good understanding can be established between rival 
nations. 

When war breaks out, because the soldier must exercise 
qualities which are called by ‘such heart-rousing names as 
duty, self-sacrifice, endurance, and courage, the heroic emo- 
tions are aroused both among the fighters and their friends ; 
and the impulses of enthusiasm carry on all who are inter- 
ested to a glorification of war far beyond anything that the 
cooler reason can justify. When wat must-be, it is possi-- 
ble to carry the spirit of peace into-the act of war. In the 
delirium of battle the soldier may for the moment love the 
fighting for its own sake. But in the right-minded hero the 


joy of battle does not rule the common life.’ 


The fireman cultivates and exercises the same qualities 
that mark the soldier, but without the taking of life. The 
well-trained fireman of. the -higher order will. take any risk, 
will incur any danger in doing his duty; but he will not reck- 
lessly incur danger, and will not fight fire because he likes 
it. And yet it is possible for one to become. infatuated 
with his calling, and to long for the opportunity, that he may 
enjoy the emotions that are excited. In the old days, when 
“Mose ”’ was the typical fireman, and rival companies fought 
for the honors, it was discovered in some cases that: fires 
were set by firemen, that’ their respective companies might 
be called out and contend eae one another, as well as 
against the fire. 

The army is the national police. “It may be engaged in a 
service similar to that in which a whole police force of a city 
meets a mob, and suppresses it in the interests of law 
and order. The well-trained force ‘will do its duty seriously, 
with resolution, with courage, if need be with: heroic self- 
sacrifice; but a police force eaget to ‘fight, longing for a 
chance to get at the mob, waiting ‘like ‘a hound in leash t to 
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spring at its prey at the word of command, would be a terror 
to any city and such an army would be a terror to any country. 

Peace, then, is the ideal, and war, in any case, a transient 
necessity. Even the bitterness of spirit and the fierce 
temper which are sometimes manifest, in such a way,as to 
carry the spirit of war into the advocacy of peace, are alien 
to the spirit and temper which peace should inspire. All 
wrath, malice, uncharitableness, and evil speaking, all unjust 
suspicion and unfair denunciation, breathe the spirit of war, 
whether against men or nations. 

At the Peace Conference now open, it is to be hoped an 
agreement will be made to establish an international court of 
justice, to which can be referred all controversies springing 
out of misunderstandings, rivalries, oppressions, and what 
are regarded as national insults. All privateering and 
unnecessary capture of private property on sea or land 
should be forbidden by the law of nations, and punished as 
piracy. Increasing armaments and aggressive hostile move- 
ments can and ought to be controlled or forbidden by com- 
mon consent. Measures should be taken to protect the 
weaker races from mutual warfare and from the tyranny of 
the strong. Each nation sees the defect in the foreign policy 
of other nations, all nations see how any one nation is at 
fault; and, conferring together, it may be easy to see, and 
to say in the name of the nations represented in the Confer- 
ence, that all tyranny and abuse of power in the relations 
between weak nations and strong are unworthy and must be 
prohibited. In such ways as we have briefly indicated, the 
conference may help on the day when peace shall prevail 
throughout all the earth. 


About Violins. 


The violins in a music-store fell into a conversation over the 
question of what makes a complete, or perfect, violin. The 
chief talkers were rather moderate-priced instruments. The 
first speaker, who really did have the newest and most highly 
varnished case, sounded the praise of the elegant box that a 
good violin ought to live in. Every one remarked, as he spoke, 
upon his extremely squeaky voice. Another spoke of the 
choice and well-seasoned kind of wood needful for making a 
good instrument. “Lookat me,” he said: “ the timber that 
I came out of was cut in the Apennines two hundred years 
ago.” But, when you looked carefully at this ancient violin, 
you could detect a slight crack in his back. A third speaker 
said that everything depended on the name of your maker. 
“J am a Stradivarius,” he said: “they have sold me for as 
much as ten thousand dollars.” But why was this precious 
masterpiece going begging now at a “mere song”? The 
fact was, his last owner thought that he did not “ sound ” any 
longer, and had him scraped, and spoiled him. All through 
this rather high-pitched discussion the best violin in the 
shop did not say a word. “There are so many things,” he 
said to himself, “that go to make a first-rate violin!” And, 
while he said this, there were those who looked at him with a 
little smile of contempt, as if to say, “What a seedy old cit- 
izen this is!” : 

It seems to us that something like this discussion often 
goes on inside the Unitarian music-shop. What is needed to 
constitute a real dona fide Unitarian? “ The prime necessity,” 
certain say, “is what we have to offer at our church. We 
are the old-fashioned ‘Channing,’ dyed-in-the-wool Unita- 
rians. Our fathers had the true doctrine, and we keep it on 
hand: we never change. There are no more respectable 
people in the town than the members of our church are.” 
What sensitive ear does not detect in this rather high-pitched 
complacency a note of troublesome discord? 

“But see what we have to offer,” comes out of another 
corner of our store. “We believe in the religion that pays 
one hundred cents on a dollar. We are the men whom the 
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public look to for bank presidents and trustees and treasurers 
and governors. Look at our timber! It is sound and 
seasoned and dry.” 3 

“ Admirable!” we all reply. But are there no other pre- 
cious qualities needful for making a civilized man, besides 
intelligence, sobriety, industry, and watch-dog fidelity ? 

“Yes,” others answer. “What you want is the new doc- 
trine of Evolution. You want plenty of the ‘higher criti- 
cism.’ Can we not have more accurate definitions of what we 
believe?” 

“ But,” comes from another corner, “ Unitarianism is phil- 
anthropy. You must have a mission Sunday-school or a day- 
nursery. You must organize all your people together into 
committees for good works.” 

And, lo! as we all talk somewhat noisily, a sweet voice 
sings out of the ancient time: “If I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, but have not love, I am become 
sounding brass or a clanging cymbal; .. . and, if I have all 
faith so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am 
nothing. And, if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor 
[mark that], and if I give my body to be burned, but have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing.” 

The truth is, when we ask what is needed to make a really 
adequate, full-grown, all-round—shall we say Christian ?— 
man, all the conceit and egotism and pride, whether of family 
or denomination or race, go out of us. We all vote to have 
respectable antecedents, an honored name, and virtuous 
ancestry, a sound Puritan conscience, settled habits of paying 
our debts and telling the truth, and courteous manners. We 
will agree to hold the faith that made Channing’s life beauti- 
ful and also whatever made Parker’s life brave. We stand by 
the true that is old and the new that is true. We must include 
the new science, philosophy, and psychology, as men who live 
in a universe. We must give our money and our time for 
Associated Charities, Children’s Missions, Southern Educa- 
tion. All good causes must have the ear of our churches. 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” Who dares, merely 
because he has qualified himself with one or two or three of 
these tremendous requirements, to imagine that he can pass 
for an adequate Unitarian? 

Nevertheless, we have seen men and women who seemed 
to combine all these divers good traits without stirring in our 
souls one vibration of music. Why would not this excellent 
old Stradivarius “sound”? And some one has come along 
out of the backwoods, like Abraham Lincoln, who had no 
family heritage, or none that men could trace, whose educa- 
tion had been neglected, whose manners, though kindly, were 
quite unconventional, who could not define his theology in 
the terms of any system, old or new; and this most inade- 
quate Unitarian had somehow got the secret of making the 
music of life. 

Does this mean that it is not desirable to be educated at 
Harvard University? Not at all. Paul, no doubt, was glad 


(perhaps a little proud) of his excellent Pharisee bringing 


up. It is good to have seen through the Pharisee eyes, if 
you succeed in graduating out of that school, as it may even be 
good to see through the eyes of the publican and the sin- 
ner, if, while in their ranks, you are on your way upward, and 
not downward. But what if one only remains a Pharisee? 
or what if one’s only title to spiritual adequacy is his old 
family pew? 

It is said that they have recently made an improvement in 
violins. It is the discovery not of a virtuoso, but of a car- 
penter. The fine old Cremonas used to come to grief and 
refused to make music, and no one knew what to do for them 
till this carpenter put in a simple truss to support the bar 
that holds the sounding-board.- Even very cheap violins, 
with this slight addition, are said to be improved in their 
tone. The precious instruments also are not only saved, but 
they become better. In short, they say that no violin ought 
to be allowed to go without this little truss. 
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Herein is a bit of a parable for all human lives. There is 
something that every one needs, or else there is danger that 
“the rift within the lute” will appear. The danger hangs 
over tne best lives, however stanch and true they are. What 
is it without which all lives fail of perfectness? It is akin 
to love: it is a stronger form of love. It is the gentleness 
that comes from utter humility. Surely, there is every reason 
to urge us all to put this little truss under our lives. 


Materialism and its Prophet. 


Materialism has had no prophet in the nineteenth century 
of equal popular fame with Dr. Ludwig Biichner, whose death 
occurred in Darmstadt, Germany, on May 1. He preached 
his doctrine as if it were a gospel of deliverance, and it was 
received as such by many. His most famous book, “ Force 
and Matter,” has been called “the Bible of the German ma- 
terialists.” It was published in 1855; and in the course of 
the next twenty years it went through eleven editions, and 
excited during that time a great controversy, in which many 
able thinkers were engaged. The controversy developed upon 
lines so various that Biichner’s name and particular ideas 
were often left far out of sight. It was so in England when, 
in 1874, Professor Tyndall’s ‘‘ Belfast Address ” provoked our 
own Martineau to two of his most elaborate controversial 
writings, and placed him at the head of the English move- 
ment which opposed itself to the materialistic doctrine. The 
materialism of Herbert Spencer, if the label is not a libel 
where it was so distinctly disavowed, had probably no root in 
Biichner’s thinking whatsoever. It was Spencer’s claim that 
materialism and spiritualism were equally good symbols of 
an unknowable reality, and frequently the sting of material- 
ism has been removed by the impossibility of determining 
what matter in its ultimate character really is. Biichner 
himself, as he went on, manipulated his own primary atoms 
so ingeniously that they lost their simple unity, and became 
little gods, like Martineau’s “matter,” that is up to every- 
thing, even to writing “ Hamlet” and discovering its own 
evolution. : 

Time was when the name of Biichner — generally linked 
with those of his predecessors Vogt and Moleschott, whose 
principal works preceded his only a few years — was one of 
terror in all theological circles. If Moleschott was ‘richer 
in propositions to which it is impossible to attach any defi- 
nite meaning,” Biichner’s popularity was on account of a 
simplicity that was in reality only apparent. His followers 
imagined themselves thinking, when in reality they were 
doing nothing of the kind. His democratic idea that philo- 
sophic ideas should be common property appealed to a Ger- 
many that had not yet bowed its neck to the imperial yoke. 
He not only made things plain to educated men, as he de- 
clared they could be, but even more so to people of slight 
education and less natural intelligence. What could be more 
simple than that all things proceeded from force and matter? 
But the simplicity was only in the form of expression, which 
did nothing to elucidate the mystery of the production of 
mind, or even the lowest organic form, from brute matter. 

The doctrines of Darwin and Spencer made all things new 
in the biological sphere, and Biichner made haste to adapt 
his system to their evolutionary scheme. It is generally 
agreed that he did this very clumsily and artificially. He 
even imagined that the great Spencerian doctrine of the Per- 
sistence of Force was a discovery of his own; while Lange, 
the great historian and critic of materialism, considered it a 
doctrine that makes such a materialism as that of Biichner’s 
impossible. But Kant had done that, in advance, by clearly 
showing that both a real world and a plastic mind are neces- 
sary to produce the world as it is to us. Biichner naively 
thought that the real objective world was enough. He con- 
ceived the atoms of his ultimate world and of the modern 
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atomic theory in general as “ discoveries of science,” when 
they are merely hypothetic, ideal constructions, equally with 
those of Democritus. 

Several things contributed to give Biichner his tremendous 
vogue: his false simplicity, his definite and courageous break 
with the futile idealism and the court-petted supernaturalism 
of the time, but, most of all, his lofty enthusiasm for the 
welfare of his fellow-men. He was one of a family of poets; 
and his materialism — which was to many something unutter- 
ably prosaic—was to him something altogether beautiful 
and poetic. — 

Why is it that materialism is of late so much less formid- 
able than it appeared to be thirty and forty years ago? It is 
because, as a philosophy of the world, it has been shown — as 
Strauss declared —that materialism and idealism are but 
different poles of one and the same conception. Science and 
philosophy are. agreed that matter, as it exists for us, is 
mainly “ mind-stuff,”” — mainly the product of our own forma- 
tive intelligence. But materialism is a psychological as well as 
a philosophical doctrine; and, as such, it declares thought to 
be a function of the brain: “ The brain secretes thought as 
the liver secretes bile.” Now it is undeniable that, however 
repulsive this way of putting it, the doctrine that thought is 
a function of the brain has been steadily gaining new scien- 
tificground. Yetit does not seem to affright men as formerly. 
Prof. james has lately cheered us up with the idea that the 
thought-function of the brain is not a productive, but a 
releasing or permissive function; but this does not account 
for the general change of feeling. It is probably due to the 
reassertion of our affrighted consciousness of the infinite 
difference between a thought and any physical form or 
action of the convolutions of the brain, or the gray matter 
they contain, and the impossibility of expressing the former 
in the terms of the latter in any satisfactory manner. 

The worst thing about materialism is that it is so often 
entertained as a deliberately shabby explanation of the mys- 
terious order of the world. It is strange that men should 
delight in what seems to them a mean explanation of great 
things, but many do. 
When materialism is entertained in this spirit, it is a degrad- 
ing system of belief. It is true, moreover, that, as popularly 
held, it lends itself readily to hard and sordid views of life. 
Bismarck’s “ Blood and Iron” were Biichner’s “ Force and 
Matter” writ large; and the falling away of Germany, in 
general, into the worship of militarism and machinery is only 
what we should expect from the wide popular acceptance and 
exaggeration of Biichner’s hard and brutal and mechanical 
conception of the world. 


Old and New. 


I am sought of them that asked not for me; I am found 
of them that sought me not: I said, Behold me, behold me, 
unto a nation that was not called by my name. I have spread 
out my hands all the day unto a rebellious people, which 
walketh in a way that was not good, after their own thoughts ; 
a people that provoketh me to anger continually to my face; 
which say, Stand by thyself, come not near to me; for I am 
holier than thou. These are a smoke in my nose, a fire that 
burneth all the day. Therefore thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold, my servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry: be- 
hold, my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty: behold, 
my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed: behold, 
my servants shall sing for joy of heart, but ye shall cry for 
sorrow of heart, and shall howl for vexation of spirit. 
That he who blesseth himself in the earth shall bless himself 
in the God of truth; and he that sweareth in the earth shall 
swear by the God of truth; because the former troubles are 
forgotten, and because they are hid from mine eyes. 
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They enjoy taking other people down. 
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For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth: and 
the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. 
And they shall build houses, and inhabit them; and they 
shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. They shall 
not build, and another inhabit; they shall not plant, and 
another eat: for as the days of a tree are the days of my 
people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their 
hands. They shall not labor in vain, nor bring forth for 
trouble; for they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and 
their offspring with them. And it shall come to pass, that 
before they call, I will answer; and while they are yet speak- 
ing, I will hear. The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, 
and the lion shall eat straw like the bullock: and dust shall 
be the serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.— /saiah xv. 


American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee of the American Unitarian 
Association for 1899 have attended to their duty by suggest- 
ing names from which nominees for officers of the Associa- 
tion were to be determined by means of the postal ballot, in 
manner as directed by the Association, and, having received 
and canvassed the responses thereto, find the following to 
have obtained the largest number of votes: — — 


For President, Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Washington, D.C. 

For Vice-Presidents : Joseph W. Symonds, LL.D., Portland, 
Me. ; Samuel Hoar, Concord, Mass.; Dorman B. Eaton, 
LL.D., New York; Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md. ; 
George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill.; Horace Davis, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

For Secretary, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 

For Assistant Secretary, George W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 

For Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, Hingham, Mass. 

For Directors for three years: 

New England States: Roland W. Boyden of Beverly; 

George T.-Cruft of Boston; Mrs. Alice Reynolds 
Keyes of Concord, Mass.; Mrs. Kate G. Wells of 


Boston. 

Middle and Southern States, Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of 
New York. 

Western States and Pacific Coast, Charles W. Ames of St. 
Paul. 


The committee therefore declare the above-named persons 
to be the nominees for the officers designated to be balloted 
for at the forthcoming annual meeting of the Association. 

For the Committee, 
Horacrt G. WADLIN, Chairman. 


‘Current Topics. 


THE universal peace conference begins its sessions at The 
Hague to-day. Every civilized sovereign power is repre- 
sented at the congress by a delegation made up of its most 
distinguished statesmen and its most experienced diplomats. 
The sessions will be conducted under the veil of secrecy, and 
every effort will be made to confine the discussions to the 
range of subjects that were suggested in the imperial procla- 
mation that announced the project of a conference to the 
world. This means that a multitude of questions that are 
burning upon the lips of wronged and outraged peoples will 
-not find a tribunal before the conference,— that the cause of 
Poland, the appeal of Finland, the wrongs of Macedonia, will 
not be admitted as possible subjects for consideration. It 
has been announced that the President of the United States 
has instructed the American delegates to make representa- 
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tions before the conference in behalf of the Finnish people, 
who have been deprived of their right of self-government by 
a decree issued at St. Petersburg, and promulgated only a 
few weeks later than the famous proclamation that invited 
the world to consider ways of peace. It is very probable 
that no such question will be entertained by the chairman of 
the conference. The diplomats who are conducting affairs 
at The Hague will-be very careful to confine the discussions 
to purely academic lines, within strictly prescribed limits. 


wt 


THERE is every reason to believe that the United States 
and Great Britain have reached an understanding with regard 
to their attitude at The Hague. This understanding involves 
a proposition for the establishment of an international court 
of ‘arbitration, which shall adjust the differences between na- 
tions before these differences reach the stage of open quar- 
rels. The respective delegates of the United States and 
Great Britain will present their plans to the conference in a 
more or less elaborate form, and duly fortified with argu- 
ments of humanity and of the higher statesmanship. There 
is nothing in the present temper of the nations of Continental 
Europe to indicate their possible acceptance of the principle 
of international arbitration. The new teaching, however, will 
receive polite attention. It will be brought before the world 
by the moral coalition of the two most advanced countries in 
Christendom, and will impress itself upon the minds of na- 
tions by the mere force of iteration. The British and Ameri- 
can delegates held frequent conferences in London before 
their departure for The Hague; and it is understood that 
they have reached some very definite conclusions, both as to 
the details of their joint plan and as to the most forceful 
and convincing method of presenting it to the consideration 
of their colleagues of the conference. 


a 


THE most wide-spread enthusiasm has been aroused by the 
announcement from Washington that Admiral Dewey, the 
greatest sailor of the new American navy and the hero of 
Manila Bay, is to be relieved forthwith of his duties in 
Asiatic waters, and will start for home next week. The lead- 
ing cities of the Pacific seaboard have been disputing .with 
those of the Atlantic coast the honor of welcoming the ad- 
miral first. The admiral has finally announced that he 
will return to the United States by way of ‘the Suez canal, 
and that he will land in New York. Preparations for his 
reception are being made on a magnificent scale by every 
town and city through which Admiral Dewey will pass on 


‘his way to the home of his childhood and early youth in Ver- 


mont. Not since the nation paid its homage to Gen. Grant 
has there been so strong a display of national feeling of 
gratitude and devotion as the outburst that will greet Dewey, 
fresh from the scene of his notable triumph and with the tan 
of the tropics upon his face. The welcome to the great 
watrior-sailor will not be tempered by any mental reserva- 
tion occasioned by political considerations. The admiral 
has announced definitely that he is not a politician, that 
political office is distasteful to him, and that he will not 
sanction the use of his name in connection with any elective 
preferment, not even if the proffered gift be the most exalted 
in the power of the American people, the Presidency of the 
United States. Undoubtedly, when the “Olympia” arrives 
in New York Harbor next September, flying the admiral’s 
flag, the occasion will be a. memorable one. 


Fe 


Tue ordination of Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., as a 
priest of the Episcopal Church, took place without incident 
in New York, Sunday. The opponents of Dr. Briggs em- 
ployed every available method to prevent his consecration. 
When Bishop Potter announced the date of the ceremony, 


‘several of the remonstrants declared that they would inter- 
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rupt the service. At the last moment, however, they revised 
their plans; and the ceremony was allowed to proceed with- 
out unpleasant incidents. Bishop Potter, in a letter ad- 
dressed to a layman who entreated him not to ordain Dr. 
Briggs, submits that the ordination of the candidate was an 
act of canonical justice to him (Dr. Briggs). The bishop 
declares that, in his judgment, no argument had been pro- 
duced to show that Dr. Briggs had not for three years pre- 
ceding his presentation as a candidate “ written, taught, or 
held anything contrary to the doctrine or discipline of the 
church,” and that he had been formally recommended for 
ordination by a vote of the standing committee of the dio- 
cese. The contention between the friends of Dr. Briggs 
and his opponents has been a most bitter one: The doc- 
trinal aspect of the case is thus summarized by Bishop Pot- 
ter, who took the part of Dr. Briggs with warmth during the 
entire controversy: “... The author of ‘The Introduction 
to the Study of Holy Scripture’ has simply stated conclu- 
sions which the best learning and the most devout minds 
have reached before him.” 
a 


Ir is becoming apparent that the American authorities 
may yet find themselves confronted with grave problems of 
government in Cuba. Gen. Maximo Gomez, the Cuban 
military. chief, who has been seconding the efforts of Gen. 
Brooke looking toward the disbandment of the Cuban army, 
has withdrawn his co-operation. The Cuban newspapers 
are protesting with great bitterness against the proposition 
made by the war department, that the Cuban warriors sur- 
render their arms as a condition to the distribution of $3,000,- 
ooo among the regiments of the late insurgents. This pro- 
vision the Cubans have regarded with suspicious hostility 
from the beginning. As the difficulties in the way of the 
execution of the plan increase, the opposition of the Cubans 
to it becomes more outspoken and more violent. The 
American political régime in the island appears to be losing 
adherents with every issue that arises, and words of sedition 
are being spoken within plain hearing of the American off- 
cials. Brigandage is becoming more and more prevalent in 
both Santiago and Havana provinces, the two divisions of 
the island that are most directly in touch with the American 
system of government. Gen. Brooke is evidently determined 
to carry out his ‘instructions and to effect the disbandment 
of the Cuban army. It is hinted by influential Cuban 
papers that this purpose cannot be accomplished without the 
employment of force by the American governor of Cuba, 
and it is further suggested that the beginning of the process 
of forcible disarmament will also be the beginning of a gen- 
eral rebellion against American authority in Cuba. 


vt 


THERE is little doubt that at least one of the powers of 
Europe — Germany — enters the conference at The Hague 
in a spirit of ill-concealed hostility to the purposes for which 
the conference was called. It is understood that Russia 
entered a protest against the appointment of Prof. von Sten- 
gel, one of the German delegates to the conference, who has 
repeatedly and openly expressed his contempt of the czar’s 
plan. The presence of Prof. von Stengel at The Hague as 
one of the official representatives of Germany suggests the in- 
evitable conclusion that Russia’s protest has been disregarded. 
In the few days immediately preceding the opening of the 
conference the official press of Germany discussed with un- 
mistakable unfriendliness and in an undertone of sarcasm the 
purposes of the gathering. One influential German news- 
paper organ, the Aveuz Zeitung, whose utterances are very 
frequently those of the imperial chancellery, said only five 
days before the opening of the sessions at the Dutch capital : 
“Every impulse toward increased armaments during the 
present century has come from Russia and France; and there 
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can be no sincere talk of disarmament by Russia, which 
would be the last power to call a congress in the interest of 
humanity and to cast the false mask away.” 


a 


THE announcement is made at London that the report 
which has been placed in circulation by an American news 
agency, to the effect that the sessions of the Anglo-American 
joint high commission would not be resumed, is not war- 
ranted. It is affirmed with hopeful definiteness by authorita- 
tive personages in the British capital that the British mem- 
bers of the commission are assured that sessions will be — 
resumed, and that they will result in the conclusion of a 
treaty, covering the principal points in dispute between 
the United States and Canada. American public opinion is 
undoubtedly producing some effect in urging a spirit of con- 
cession upon the American commissioners. It is represented 
that the Canadian market is worth much more to the United - 
States than, for instance, the markets which may be opened 
to American enterprise as a result of the war against Spain 
and that against the so-called Filipino republic. It is argued, 
therefore, that the United States could well afford to make 
concessions to the Dominion of Canada, in order to receive 
compensating commercial advantages in that prosperous part 
of the continent. British and Canadian public opinion shows, 
informally at least, a similar conciliatory disposition. In 
addition, the negotiation of an Anglo-American treaty is 
regarded in a measure as a moral issue, having a direct bear- 
ing upon the ultimate destiny of the principle of international 
arbitration. 


Brevities. 


Probably no man in America has a harder place to fill just 
now than Prof. Booker T. Washington. 


There is danger of pauperizing the inhabitants of Cuba. 
It-is so easy to stop working when it is understood that the 
Americans are rich and will give to all comers. 


An ecclesiastical council in Newburyport, Mass., needing 
evidence concerning a ministerial candidate, procured it in 
four hours by telephoning to a church in Missouri. 


When Congress meets, one of the first questions before it 
should be, How shall the federal government reach and pun- 
ish lynching and the crimes which lead to lynching? 


The earth was once dead: it is now alive. It is now 
alive: some time it will die. Whence and what is the power 
in which, whether living or dying, it keeps its place in an 
order which is not broken? 


Real religion is not, and it never has been, a thing apart 
from the common life of man. They blunder sadly who think 
that, to get near the hearts of the men and women who are 
outside of our churches, they must discuss secular affairs. 


It.is said that the microbe of cancer has been found, and 
that it is identified as a fungus growth. Discovery of this 
kind advances with astonishing rapidity. The means of pro- 
tection will be provided somewhat more slowly, although 
surely. 


Some one asks, “ What is to hinder the trusts from mak-- 
ing any prices they please for the products which they con- 
trol?” One answer is “competition.” 
be fixed which will shut out all imports, prices cannot be 
raised above the point where the rivalry of foreign producers 
would set in. ie 


What is practical preaching? It is an exposition: of the 
way in which a thought may be transformed into a sentiment, 


Unless a tariff can. 


= : 


a 


_ study the Bible. 


' Thomas Jefferson expressed over his own signature. 


* 
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a sentiment into a law of conduct, an impulse of the will into 
a deed. It is the translation of thought into life, and may 
not concern itself at all with the topics of the day or the 
latest sensation in politics. The Beatitudes represent practi- 
cal preaching in its highest form. 


Last autumn Rev. Clay MacCauley, the Unitarian mission- 
ary in Tokio, Japan, for rest and recuperation, took a voyage 
to Manila. The impression made upon him before hostilities 
began he has reported in a lecture delivered to his American 
friends in Tokio. We reproduce a part of it in this week’s 
issue, to show how our enterprise in the Philippines appeared 
to one of our own number who was on the ground. 


Dr. Withrow of Boston, Chicago, and Boston again, said in 
a recent sermon that Jefferson, the only pronounced atheist 
who was ever President of the United States, advised all to 
Either Dr. Withrow does not know what an 
atheist is or he knows nothing about the opinions which 
In an 
autograph letter, framed and hung in the book-room of the 
American Unitarian Association, Jefferson declares himself to 


- be a Christian. 


From the Congregationalist we take the following interest- 
ing item of news: “The Congregational church at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, has just joined the ranks of the 
churches which refuse to impose creed-tests upon member- 
ship. Its covenant reads: ‘The one and sole condition of 
membership is a personal profession of attachment to Jesus 
Christ, an avowal of love to him and a desire to do his will. 
We have no creed-test ; the only test will be a love-test. This 
is the only test we believe our Master himself would impose. 
He would insist upon orthodoxy of heart rather than head. 
He would emphasize the need of a right disposition toward 
God and goodness; and, given that, he would shut out none 
from the closest circle of his followers.’ ” 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Protest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


My protest is against the appointment of the annual meet- 
ing, the great meeting of the year, of the American Unitarian 
Association on Memorial Day. 

I read in the constitution of the Association that “the 
annual meeting of the Association shall be in the month of 
May, at such time and place as the board of directors may 
appoint.” This shows that there is no obligation to hold the 
meeting on any particular day of the month of May, as may 
be the case with some other organizations. 

It seems as if Memorial Day was of sufficient consequence 
to be recognized even by the American Unitarian Association. 

Again, there are large numbers of the life members of the 
American Unitarian Association who were soldiers, both 
among the ministers and laymen. These want ‘the privilege 
of joining in the services of Memorial Day; and at the same 
time they wish, as members of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, to have a voice in its deliberations. More than this, 
they have some rights. 

If it were a legal question, if there were any positive obliga- 
tion to hold the meeting on any particular day, it would be 
different. - As it is now, it disturbs hundreds of members of 
the American Unitarian Association, laymen and ministers, 
those who were soldiers sometimes sacrificing their health 


and comfort for their country, and others who are in sym-. 


pathy with them, and who at the same time are loyal mem- 
bers of the American Unitarian Association. Must this be? 
. GrorcE S. SHAW. ~ 
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Mr. Long’s Letter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Mr. Long hardly needs to tell us in his interesting letter, 
published in your issue of May 4, that the administration 
has nothing but the kindest intentions toward the natives of 
the Philippine Islands. No one who knows him would think 
of doubting his kindliness or his patriotism. Mr. Long fails, 


however, to tell us why it was not the gravest mistake to 


purchase and claim and assume the sovereignty of the 
Philippine people. Did we honestly wish to help them? 
Why, then, did we claim the right to force our help upon 
them? Were we in the Philippine Islands, as we were in 
Cuba, simply for the sake of humanity, and, therefore, with 
the distinct duty to desist from “forcible annexation”? 
Were we there only to discharge a temporary responsibility 
for the preservation of order? We drew our treaty with re- 
spect to Cuba so as to make our disinterested intent plain to 
the Cubans and to the world. Why did we draw the treaty 
with respect to the larger and far more delicate question of 
the unknown millions of the Filipinos in such way as to seem 
to publish to the world that we were in their islands to stay, 
and that we proposed to get certain advantages out of their 
possession for ourselves? True, we proposed a kindly sov- 
ereignty, consisting of order, commerce, and Bibles. Never- 
theless, it was a sovereignty in which we, the “superior 
people,” were to have our own will over the inferior people. 
We were to enforce our will, beneficent as it was, with guns 
and ships. Why are we not doing the same thing on the 
national scale that the pious and high-minded slaveholder 
did so plausibly, for his own benefit and that of the slave? 
He, too, was kindly, and took better care of the black man 
than the black man has yet learned to do for himself. 

“ But good will come out of it.” Well, men say this of 
slavery; and they say it of the Empire of Rome, and of Lord 
Kitchener’s recent slaughter in the Soudan. Grant that good 
comes (at what cost!) out of evil. This does not prove that 
the methods of militarism and empire are the ways of right- 
eousness, much less of Christianity. This does not prove 
that our present policy is worthy of a liberty-loving or Chris- 
tian people. 

I will not wander from my main point. It is this. The 
attitude or temper with which one people approaches another 
people is as important as the attitude or temper with which 
individuals deal with one another. There is an attitude 
which says: “We will take care of you, pitiable heathen ! 
What is more, we insist upon your letting us take care of 
you. Be helped, or we must kill you.” Human nature is so 
made that the very gestures that signify conscious superiority 
stir revolt in the souls of men. What shall we say when the 
would-be benefactor, along with his conscious superiority, has 
also a very obvious axe of his own to grind? If we try to see 
ourselves as others must see us, this is the position of the 
American nation in the Philippine Islands. Will Mr. Long 
tell us that it was not a misfortune so to have drawn our 
treaty, and so to have acted and made proclamations at 
Manila, as to have caused well-grounded suspicion as to our 
disinterestedness and genuine friendliness? or is Mr. Mc- 
Kinley really infallible, and in a world strewn with the wreck- 
age of good-natured intentions must we fondly believe that 
our present administration — guided by the watchful god, 
Destiny — has committed no error? Is there never a time 
when an administration, or even a nation, may well make 
confession, and say, in the well-worn language of our Episco- 
pal neighbors, albeit for once with actual reference to a con- 
crete instance, ‘“ We are miserable sinners.” I could wish 
that Mr. Long might at least have taken the tone of one who 
I believe 
that this tone, once caught by the Filipino leaders, would put 
an immediate end to their hostilities and suspicions. 

“Cuarves F. Doue. 
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The Struggles of a Young Abolitionist Minister. 


BY A. P. C. 


The noticeable revival of interest in the old anti-slavery 
days has suggested to my mind the possibility that the ex- 
periences of my father, John Parkman, as a young minister in 
those stirring times might be worth relating. 

He was the second Unitarian minister who ever brought the 
cause of anti-slavery into the pulpit; and the difficulties that 
he had to face in doing so are hard to realize in these days, 
when every public question is discussed by our minister, and 
. listened to with patience and respect, even by those who differ 
from them. It was not so then. There was a strong con- 
viction in the public mind that a minister must never touch 
upon anything that could be considered to be connected with 
politics. 

My father, therefore, had to fight a good fight for the sake 
of conscience after he had once made up his mind that he 
could not be silent on the subject of slavery. He was about 
twenty-seven or eight when this conviction came to him in his 
second parish in Dover, N.H.; and he had to face the disap- 
proval of men so much older than himself that it was hard 
to refuse their friendly advice — kindly given in many cases 
—to let the unpopular subject alone, which at this time (in 
the early forties) was already sufficiently prominent to 
arouse the fiercest opposition. It was, also, not only kindly 
advice that he received from his parishioners. Anger and 
disgust were freely expressed; and, when he touched upon 
the obnoxious subject, there would sometimes be a rattling of 
foot-stools and a shuffling of feet, and an irate parishioner 
would march out of church, sometimes followed by his whole 
family. I can remember one such occurrence in my child- 
hood, as late probably as 1856, in his parish at Staten Island. 
One of those who were strongly opposed to anti-slavery dis- 
cussion,— but who never expressed his dislike uncourteously, 
—was Mr. John P. Hale, whose name was destined to be 
in after years as well known as that of any of the public men 
of his day. A firm friend of my father’s, his remonstrances 
against what he considered the mistake he was making were 
always good-natured and kindly. On one of those occasions 
when his young minister had felt obliged to bring up the 
objectionable subject, Mr. Hale waylaid him after church 
with the mock-congratulation: “There! Now I know you'll 
feel better. You've got all the bad stuff.off of your stomach!” 

How often in the years to come did John P. Hale, the 
famous anti-slavery senator, relieve himself by getting that 
same bad stuff off of his own stomach! 
through his influence both as friend and minister, my father 
convinced his brilliant parishioner that the new gospel of 
freedom was the gospel of truth and right, and by this con- 
version, as Mr. Hale himself publicly confessed in later 
years, laid the foundation of a future for Mr. Hale of which 
neither of them could have dreamed in the days when he 
was a lawyer in what was then a country town. The be- 
ginning of that brilliant future was in the formation of the 
Free Soil party, in which Mr. Hale became prominent from 
the first ; and when, from that small beginning, it expanded 
into the great and influential Republican party, he was for 
many years one of its most influential leaders. 

With other parishioners my father was not so fortunate, 
and the day at last came when he decided to resign his posi- 
tion in his Dover church rather than feel that he was keep- 
ing silent upon the subject which was already the vital ques- 
tion of the day. Nor was it only a decision to give up his 
own parish. As he despaired of finding any other where 
his conscience could be left free, he decided to give up the 
ministry itself. This was a serious resolution for the young 
father of three children, with but a small private income to 
depend upon; but he imagined that with this small income 
he could live as a “gentleman-farmer" in West Roxbury, 


Little by little, - 
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near his wife’s brother-in-law, Francis G. Shaw, whose five- 
year-old boy, Robert, was destined to be, twenty years later, 
so strongly identified with this same agitating question of the 
treatment of the negroes. 

‘The sequel of this attempted resignation of my father was 
a unanimous vote giving him absolute and entire freedom of 
speech. This question being settled, he continued his pleas- 
ant relations with his parish up to the time, seven years after- 
ward, when he left Dover for reasons connected entirely 
with his own personal affairs. 

During those years in Dover my father, in spite of many 
disagreeable experiences connected with the anti-slavery 
cause, had also many pleasant ones as well; and even my 
mother found some enjoyment in her position as the wife of 
an Abolitionist minister. Foremost among the pleasant 
things was the acquaintance which the young couple formed 
with the men and women whom they already recognized as 
worthy of the fame which afterward was their partial reward 
for their early struggles. Garrison, Phillips, Lowell, Emer- 
son, Theodore Parker, L. Maria Child, Edmund Quincy, 
Isaac T. Hopper, Abby Gibbons, and many others were all 
more or less intimate friends of theirs either in those early 
days or in the later ones at Staten Island. 

I doubt if my father ever took an active part in the anti- 
slavery conventions which were being constantly held in 
Dover, and he never agreed with the most extreme doctrines 
put forth by the Abolitionists; but he was on the most 
friendly terms with them all, as well as with the workers in 
the other reform movements of the day, most of whom stayed 
at his house when on their lecturing tours. As many of the 
reformers were people of totally different education and breed- 
ing from himself and his young wife, her stories of their visits 


‘were often very amusing to her children in later years,— as, 


for instance, when she told of the man who used his fork for 
a toothpick at her table, the man who smoked his pipe in 
bed, and the man who sent word to her before breakfast that 
he would thank her to let him borrow her sponge! 

Among my parents’ guests was “ the man with the branded 
hand,” lately described in the pages of the Outlook as hav- 
ing been branded for helping some slaves to escape; and I 
think they also entertained “the man with one coat-tail,” 
who, having had one torn off in a pro-slavery mob, wore the 
coat for some time with its lonely fellow-tail, as a proud me- 
morial of his “‘ persecution for righteousness’ sake.” 

In spite of my parents’ interest in the reforms of the day, 
my mother’s letters to her sister, written at this time, show 
how much the tastes of both were sometimes shocked at the 
methods of promulgating them. Writing in 1841, she speaks 
of a convention, and says: “It was the only one that I ever 
had much pleasure in. The last day there was, to be sure, 
considerable spatting, and high words were the order of the 
day ; but the first two were while Garrison and Phillips were 
here. ... The above-named two stayed at our house; and I 
liked them both, and was sorry to part with them. 

“One of the brethren (... the one that made such a row 
when you were here last winter) undertook to administer a 
most cutting rebuke to Mr. H. It was really, as Mr. H. 
said, quite excoriating. He had got half a story, and upon 
this misunderstanding felt himself called to reprove. It was 
really quite tremendous. He likewise gave a gentle reproof 
to ‘Brother Parkman,’ telling him that he ought to shake 
the dust off of his feet, and come out from his pro-slavery 
church. ... He ended by appealing to the people to ask if 
‘Brother Parkman’s’ w/e was in slavery, what they thought 
he would do. He then fell into a slightly sentimental strain, 
about ‘her to whom he has plighted his troth,’ etc.” 

In another letter, after attending a lecture upon non-resist- 
ance, her despair over the methods of some of the reformers 


resulted in the following outburst; “It seems as if God, for 


some good purpose of his own, allowed some evil spirit to 
put all these great causes into the hands of people who wi// 
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do everything to prevent their sticceeding by their gross, 
shocking ways of pounding them into people!” These 
words were of course written at a moment of somewhat ex- 
aggerated feeling; but there was apparently much reason for 
her sense of disgust, which grew out of the conviction, ‘which 
both my parents held so strongly, that the reforms themselves 
deserved better treatment than they were receiving at the 
hands of some of the.half-fanatic leaders. The intensity of 
their belief in these reforms, and especially in the anti- 
slavery cause, is expressed in another letter of my mother’s, 
in which she says, “ You see that our country is in a state 
which requires that our children should be trained to suffer 
and sacrifice much for freedom and humanity.” 

This remark seems almost prophetic, for the only son and 
first-born child of my parents gave his life in later years 
“for freedom and humanity” in the war which was brought 
on by slavery. 

A tiny manuscript, written by this only son, Theodore, at 
the age of six or seven, curiously illustrates the education of 
the children of the early Abolitionists. In it are written 
some little prayers,— evidently made by the child himself,— 
in which occurs the sentence, “I pray Thee to do away with 
slavery before I grow up.” Do children of the present day 
bring political questions into their prayers? The little inci- 
dent shows the mistake of those who regarded the anti- 
slavery cause as a purely political issue. It was a question 
of ethics, and, as such, appealed to the very children. 

I have given these. reminiscences not from family egotism, 
—for my father was not one of the prominent men of his 
time,— but because the days in which he lived and worked 
are fast becoming historical. I would like still to tell the 
wonderfully dramatic story of the fugitive slaves, James Craft 
and his wife, and of their final escape from slave-hunters by 
Rev. Theodore Parker and my father driving them at night 
from the house of the latter in West Roxbury to a wharf in 
Boston, where they left them on a ship bound for England. 
I would like, too, to tell of my father’s further struggles for the 
anti-slavery cause in his third and last parish at Staten 
Island; but I must not ask for too much space even in our 
Unitarian paper for this little account of one of the ministers 
of its faith. 

I will only add that he saw the final abolition of slavery 
and the fulfilment of all his early hopes before he was quite 
fifty years old. The son who had prayed that slavery might 
be done away with before he grew up was killed just sixteen 
days before President Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion came into effect. 


London Letter, 


Once again is the Scripture fulfilled which saith, “The 
tombs were opened: . .. many bodies of the saints who 
slept arose, and came out of the tomb, . . . and appeared 
unto many.” That was the recorded belief of certain 
Christian resurrectionists in the New Testament era. Per- 
haps it is orthodox, though not possible in the popular sense, 
to believe it still. We have, however, something reminding 
of it, if not a key to it, in England, in our “holy city” here, 
just now. That coming forth from the sleep of the tomb 
was “after his resurrection.” This coming forth is notably 
since Easter,— the day.of “his”? and of the universal resur- 
rection. We have been surprised at the “many bodies of 
the saints who slept” who have reappeared and been wel- 
comed one after another among us within the last. few 
weeks. Even Protestant England has been praying to these 
“saints,” — not, of course, as Protestants suppose that 
Romanists pray, but really desiring that they should come 
back and help God and Christ to save us. And why not? 
At any rate, here they. are! ‘‘ With what body do they 
come?” “Thou fool!” The: body prepared for them,— 
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not of flesh and blood, but, cutiously enough, embodied in 
books. Yet one recognizes and embraces them all the 
same. Wycliffe, Francis of Assisi, George Herbert, Crom- 
well, and —dare we write him as one of them?— Shakes- 
peare. Thoughtful and studious Englishmen have felt that 
the times are “out of joint”; that the Church, religion, 
ministers, men, and life generally, needed the reappearance 
of these never-forgotten but long since entombed men of 
holy worth and fame. So they have come forth,— the dead, 
—to meet the demand of the living. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘“‘ England in the Age of Wycliffe” is as 
timely a book as it is vivid and convincing in its presenta- 
tion of the results of its author’s research. Just when a 
party in the English Church is, or is supposed to be, trying 
to restore it to Rome, the rising of Wycliffe is sure to be 
hailed with acclaim by those who believe that 


“ All before us lies the way: 
Give the past unto the wind.” 


At any rate, he will provoke thought, and wisely guide it. 
He has something to say “for the disendowment of the 
Church” which will surely be acceptable to Free Church- 
men, and may soon become so to even the sacerdotalists. 
For it is evident that only through the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the English Church, its entire severance 
from Parliamentary control, will the men who desire the 
extreme of ritual, the mass, the confessional, and pontifical 
benediction, ever be able to do just what they please. So 
long as Parliament can say, “’Thus far may you go, and no 
further!” they cannot be free to obey what they seem to 
think is the old and true and ever-abiding spiritual method 
of developing the religious spirit. At present they are 
entangled in the chafing yoke of an unspiritual bondage. 
To obey the pope would be preferable to this enforced obe- 
dience to the mixed assembly of Jews, secularists, Puritans, 
atheists, and what-nots who tinker at English church matters 
at Westminster. 

Sweet Saint Francis is always with us. But he has come 
forth into a newness of life. He, despite Sabatier, seemed 
to need a better resurrection. Here he is, attended by 
Brother Leo of Assisi, the disciple whom he loved and by 
whom he was adored. Mr. Evans, who presents the two 
in the body of a single book, tells us that “for nearly seven 
centuries the world has seen Saint Francis darkly, through 
the sea-green glass of the cloister casement,” but that now 
we “can see him face to face, for the casement is gone”; 
that we always knew him to be “saintly and human,” but 
find him to-day “more human and saintly than we knew.” 
At Easter, 1898, “The Little Flowers of Saint Francis” 
were translated out of their Italian sleep, and now “The 
Mirror of Perfection” himself,—the man likest Jesus in 
his joys and sorrows whom the world has known. 

Then, walking amid the many unideal clergymen of our 
day, comes the ideal church clergyman of the seventeenth 
century,— George Herbert’s ‘‘ Priest of the Temple; or, 
The Country Parson: His Character and Rule of Holy 
Life.” He must feel that, amid the many changes that have 
taken place in English life since he fell asleep, the storm 
and stress of our religious and social affairs still remain, 
and that in every place the ideal church clergyman was 
never more urgently needed. He will show us again what 
are the characteristics and what the beauty of a truly 
humble minister of Christ. 

And Shakespeare? Was he and is he numbered with 
the saints in their glory everlasting? Rome has not 
canonized him, certainly. But the dean of Ely, before 
preaching last Sunday at Stratford-on-Avon, said that he 
deserved a place in our calendar of the saints as much 
as our Saint George. Certainly, he was a truer Englishman 
than Saint George. I remember that a few years ago a 
number of preachers undertook to tell of the men whose 
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books had enlarged and enlightened them most, and that 
one of the most scholarly as well as. the most- charmingly 
spiritual of these unhesitatingly named Shakespeare. And 
last Sunday Shakespeare stood in a very great many Eng- 
lish pulpits. April 23 was both his birth and his death day. 


“ The folk who lived in Shakespeare’s day, 

And saw that gentle figure pass 

By London Bridge,— his frequent way,— 
They little knew what man he was. 

Yet ’twas the king of England’s kings 
The rest, with all their pomps and trains, 

Are mouldered, half-remembered things : 
Tis he alone who lives and reigns.” 


But, of all the illustrious dead who live to-day in our very 
midst, none looms up in nobler stature than the great and 
glorious Oliver himself. Nothing to me is more amazing 
than the power of his resurrection. In the seventies Crom- 
well slept in a carefully sealed and guarded sepulchre. The 
great majority of Englishmen would have none of him. In 
the eighties only Manchester, always democratic and pro- 
gressive, dared erect a statue of him. Even that statue was 
unpopular, disliked, and, despite the watchful policemen, 
mud-pelted and bespattered. All the histories used in 
schools vilified the Protector. He was guilty “of his 
country’s blood.” He was a man of violent measures. He 
was a traitor to the throne, a knave, a liar, a usurper, 
fanatic, hypocrite, whose dead body had been hung in 
chains. Only radicals of the reddest dye had thoughts or 
words of praise for this denounced though temporarily 
triumphant villain. Only Carlyle had given—and that a 
little timidly for Carlyle—us a gospel concerning ‘him, 
‘“Who knows if it is not rash in me to be among the first 
that ever ventured to pronounce him not a knave, a liar, but 
a genuinely honest man?” Carlyle undoubtedly rolled the 
heavy stone of prejudice and hate from his sepulchre. ‘We 
walk smoothly over his great, rough, heroic life; step over 
his body sunk in the ditch there.” _ Since then England, 
more dispassionately, has considered Cromwell again. His- 
torians, though not yet those popular in our schools, have 
tried to be more just, less partisan. The more they have 
studied the man, the Church and State of his day, the more 
has their censure turned to respect, to reverence, and to 
praise. Sir John Seeley tells us that Cromwell was the 
“most audacious and original statesman we have had”; 
and Prof. Gardiner — who was féted last week at Toynbee 
Hall — declares him to have been “the greatest Englishman 
of all time.” “I know,” said the hated Lord Protector, ‘God 
is above all ill-reports, and will in his own time vindicate 
me.” That knowledge of his faith was not vain, for even in 
the house of his enemies he is vindicated. The pulpit and 
the press alike cry, “All hail!” Yes, even the pulpit of 
Westminster Abbey. In a strikingly remarkable sermon 
there, on the tercentenary of Cromwell’s birth, April 25, it 
was claimed that nonconformists have no monopoly of the 
Protector, and that Churchmen have come to see that to 
regard him as a mere rebel and regicide shows intense igno- 
rance of history and complete inability to appreciate charac- 
ter. Even the body of Cromwell has risen into prominence, 
or a desire to know where “they have laid it.” It is not 
here, beneath the alcove floor, behind Henry VII.’s splendid 
tomb, where they, with exceeding pomp, first placed it. 
Two years later “the carcass of the arch-rebel was dragged 
out of his superb tomb in Westminster, among the kings, 
to Tyburn, and hanged on the gallows there from nine in 
the morning till six at night, and then buried under that 
fatal and ignominious monument in a deep pit,” says Evelyn, 
who loved him not. But the “ deep pit’ could not hold it, 
believe many. His faithful ones came by night, managed 
to get possession of it, and buried it privately, no one knows 
where. It is walled up in solid masonry, some say in New- 
burgh, Yorkshire. Mr. Frederic Harrison thinks this far 
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from improbable, and that the quickened conscience of the 
nation may reverse the deed that dishonors our monarchy 
and stains our annals, and at length place the kingliest of 
all our kingly dust in the Abbey tomb, where at first they 
laid it. But that body is not the one that has now arisen 
from the dead. Nor do we care for any resurrection of the 
body. It is the spirit that lives, and comes again to gird 
and guide our feebler spirits. To that we give our hearts,— to 


“Cromwell, our chief of men, who, through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detraction rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth his glorious way has ploughed, 
And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 
Has reared God’s trophies and his work pursued.” 


S. F, 
Rey. Clay MacCauley at Manila. 


In a pamphlet sketch of his recent hasty trip to Manila, 
Rev. Clay MacCauley, Unitarian missionary to Japan, gives 
his impressions of the Philippine situation,— impressions de- 
rived in part from conversation with United States officers 
and others. 


“ Yes,” said the general, ‘Manila is an interesting city, 
and the Philippine Islands may be very valuable; but, I tell 
you, it would be an act of supreme folly for the United States 
to incorporate them into its own territory, or to enter into 
intimate political and social relations with the Philippines 
people.” 

We took the general’s judgment for our text. Our talk 
was in large part but comment upon it. When the American 
army entered Manila last summer,—so I was told,—the 
broad, firm streets, the beautiful and comfortable homes, the 
prosperous looking houses of business, the impressive archi- 
tecture of the civil and religious edifices within the citadel, 
these, together with the delights of relief from ditch-like 
trenches and swampy fields and an enthusiastic friendliness 
among the Filipinos, gave to the Americans so much satis- 
faction than many of them had “willing souls to stay in such 
a frame” as that. But the satisfaction had soon given way ; 
the charm had failed, and generally they had at last come to 
wish that the sooner they could be sent back to the United 
States, with the Philippines problem so settled that the 
United States should not be entangled with the future affairs 
of the Filipinos, the better for themselves and for the Great 
Republic of the West. - 

The array of reasons set forth for this judgment was large 
and to me of decisive weight. The situation if properly 
understood in the United States—so we believed — would 
soon stop the growing movement there for annexation of the 
islands. ‘ Commercially,” asserted the doctor, ‘‘there is no 
prospect here for great profit for American manufacturers or 
agriculturists. There is only a small portion of the things 
grown or made in the United States that the Filipinos want. 
However, be the prospect for a market for home products 
among this people what it may, there can be no doubt what- 
ever,” added the doctor, “that, politically and socially, Ameri- 
cans can expect but little reciprocal good from them. The 
islands can never be made the home for white laborers. Cli- 
mate is against that. Besides, they are already well filled 
with a native population. ~ They cannot consequently become 
colonies. So far as mere self-interest is concerned there 
seems to be no inducement that should incline the people of 
the United States to try to appropriate this country as their 
own.” 

Of course — so we agreed —there is the need of a naval 
station for coaling and repair somewhere near the Asiatic 
coast, but that need does not involve the annexation of a 
whole archipelago. However, this is not all. The Filipinos 
themselves, I was told, had become an obstacle in the way of 
the imperialistic ambitions awakened in the United States, 
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Partly on account of a lack of appreciation or of sympathy, 
and in large part through a desire not to embarrass the 
American Administration, the American military and naval 
authorities, with the downfall of Manila, had become espe- 
cially reticent in their intercourse with the officials of the 
“ Philippine Republic.” The regulative principle controlling 
whatever relations were maintained between General Otis and 
his officers and President Aguinaldo and his friends, seemed 
to have been that of the proverb, “the less said, the sooner 
mended.” 

In a measure this attitude was correctly taken, was the 
general’s comment, since negotiations for a treaty of peace 
with Spain were still going on, and the President of the 
United States was not prepared to proclaim any definite 
policy-toward the Philippines, even though he had formulated 
one. But this silence and seeming indifference on the part 
of the Americans had appeared to the Filipinos not sympa- 
thetic. It had aroused their suspicions. At length they had 
become impatient and were over-persistent in their demands. 
Their friendly mood had changed into one of alienation. 

When it was evident, by the drafted “Treaty of Paris,” 
that the sovereignty over the islands held by Spain was to be 
actually ceded to the United States, the leaders of the 
“ Philippine Republic,” without waiting to learn whether the 
Americans would accept that sovereignty and hold it in trust 


for their people, or assume it for their. own use, arose in re- 


bellious wrath and had prepared for armed resistance. They 
had proclaimed to the world that they would die fighting their 
new foe, and that ‘“‘upon the United States would be the 
responsibility for the blood that might be shed.” The morn- 


_ ing of the very day I here recall, Aguinaldo’s defiant proc- 


lamation, ending with the words I have just quoted, had been 
posted throughout Manila. 

Thus, the Filipinos themselves had become a formidable 
obstacle against the movement for American expansion in 
the Far East. This fact—so it seemed to us—is a very 
serious reason why the American people, who had once 
fought for years to the death for their own political indepen- 
dence, should not now seek to administer a conquered sov- 
ereignty over these unconsenting islanders. We talked of 
the possibility of the use of force by the American govern- 
ment to compel the Filipinos to recognize the sovereignty 
that America had wrested from Spain. But we concluded 
that such extreme measure, even if attempted, would never 
find support at home. Certainly, thought the doctor, a more 
unwilling army could not take the field against an enemy 
than that of America if sent to make a war of conquest of 
these independent people. Naturally, if the Filipinos were 
to attack the garrison of Manila, they would be taught a 
severe lesson. But that kind of war would be very different 
from one that should be intended to subjugate an alien, self- 
asserting nation. 

Further, it came out in our talk, that the experience of the 
fall and winter in Manila had made it clear to many ob- 
servers that the reason above all others why the Americans 
and the Filipinos should not enter into intimate political 
union is the wide difference of race. “Has it not become 
perfectly evident,” asked the lieutenant, “that the soldiers, 
like all Anglo-Saxons, or for that matter, all white men, can 
never be brought to accept the Filipinos as their social 
equals?” ‘Especially,” added the doctor, “if we should 
take them into the American political family, where equal 
rights and duties are proclaimed for all its members by our 
country’s constitution?” We concluded that, even though 
the summer’s friendliness between the Americans and the 
Filipinos had continued and the proposed political union had 
been secured, harmonious relations between the two peoples 
could not long have been maintained. Most white men in- 
stinctively feel themselves to be the superiors of men of 
color, and their demeanor ordinarily shows it. The Anglo- 
Saxon never fully coalesces with people of any other race, 
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The fact is never successfully concealed. The relation of 
the Filipino to him, so long as the Filipino is physically the 
weaker, must be that of alien, either as inferior or as subject. 
The two cannot be brought together as equals and as com- 
panions in the same political household. Let them remain 
members of different nationalities, like English and Chinese, 
and mutual dislikes or contempts may exist without perilous 
consequences to the separate peoples. But bring them to- 
gether, as Americans are brought together, with the negroes 
of the Southern States, or with the Indians of the Western 
plains, under intimate political bonds, and resentments, riots, 
rebellion, and war will be inevitable until one people or the 
other succumbs defeated, and is thereafter kept powerless. 

So passed the early afternoon in that breezy corridor. 
Our talk ranged yet farther than I have here shown; but 
what has been recalled is enough, I think, to make it plain 
that the people of the United States would do well to avoid, 
as far as possible, the intimacies of political union with the 
alien races of the Malay Archipelago. 


H L dd For the Christian Register. 
y, 
eavens Ladder. 


BY MARY WOODWARD WEATHERBEE, 


How could I climb? They said it was so high, 
Remote as any star. How could I enter 

Even its border lands or gates of peace? 

And so, because I had no wings to fly, 
I sent my soul in prayer to heaven’s reposeful centre. 


When, lo! a little blue flower at my feet, 
The carol of a homing vesper sparrow, 
On shimmering wings a silver butterfly, 
Built me a ladder; and my soul sped fleet 
As from a bow to heaven the faithful arrow. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Divinity of Jesus. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER. 


God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in times past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by his Son, ... who was the brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person.-— HEBREWS i. I-3. 

Two radically different views of the nature and character 
of Jesus are found running all through the history of the 
Christian Church. One may be called the supernatural, and 
the other the natural view of his divinity. The supernatural 
view is that held by Trinitarians, and the natural view by 
Unitarians. But can Unitarians rightly say that Jesus was 
divine, when they do not believe that he was God? Yes, 
because the word “ divine” is an adjective expressing godlike 
qualities, and there are degrees of divinity, as of other quali- 
ties. Thus we speak of an action as divine in its character 
or of a thing as having divine beauty. Or we may say that 
there is more divinity in goodness than in power, the work 
of a missionary more divine than that of a soldier. But we 
cannot qualify the nature of the Deity. God is absolute in 
wisdom, power, love, knowledge. It is well, however, to 
remember that, when Trinitarians say they believe Jesus was 
divine, they usually mean that he was God, in the absolute 
sense; but, when Unitarians speak of his divinity, they mean 
that he was godlike in life and character,— that he mani- 
fested divine qualities under human limitations. And this 
use of the word is perfectly right, and should lead to no con- 
fusion of thought regarding the nature and mission of Jesus. 
When we perceive the presence of God in the outward world, 
—jin its beauty, bounty, harmony,— we correctly say that 
nature is divine; and no one supposes that we are confusing 
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nature with God. Moreover, if we see godlike qualities in 
the character and teaching of Jesus, we may think and speak 
of him as divine without identifying him with the Deity in 
any unique or special sense whatever. 

We have no evidence that the Christian Church held any 
particular theory regarding the divinity of Jesus during the 
first two hundred years of its history. But in the third cen- 
tury discussions about his supernatural origin began to 
appear; and it was not until the year 325 that the great 
Council at Niczea was held to determine the true doctrine. 
Then from that date on, for several hundred years, contro- 
versies concerning the nature of the Christ fill an important 
place in nearly every chapter of church history. These dis- 
cussions had no reference whatever to the practical life and 
teaching of the Master. They referred only to what he was 
in the mysterious depths of being. Not what his friends and 
disciples thought about him while he was still among them, 
nor how he became conscious of his filial relation to God, and 
was able to impart his convictions to his followers, leading 
them to believe that they, too, were the sons and daughters 
of the same God whom he called Father, but what consti- 
tuted him the Supreme Being in human form, was the object 
of every debate, the end of all controversy. And then what- 
ever the majority decided to be the true doctrine was put into 


the creed, and this creed the people must accept as the con-: 


fession of the Church or be condemned as heretics. And to 
be a heretic in those days meant to be an outlaw, with no 
standing in Church or State. In this way the followers of 
Sabellius were condemned for teaching that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost were three different forms of the same Being ; 
and the Arians, because they believed that Jesus was not the 
same in substance with God, but was created by God of a 
similar substance; and others, for doubting that he had two 
distinct natures——the human and the divine; and still 
others, because they thought he had only one will. Then, 
when all the various heresies had been condemned, one after 
another, the opinions of the majority were summed up in 
what is called the Athanasian Creed, in which the Christ is 
declared to be coeternal and coequal with God. This creed, 
however, was not written by Athanasius himself, as is gener- 
ally supposed, but by some unknown person hundreds of 
years afterward. In his history of the Eastern Church, Dean 
Stanley speaks of it as a “hymn,” and says that “it is of 
French or Spanish origin.” 

The supernatural view of the divinity of Christ maintains 
that the great Teacher of Galilee, who lived as a man among 
men, was tempted as they were, prayed as a man prays, strug- 
gled to bring his will into harmony with the divine will, even 
as men of God have striven in all ages and lands, and then 
at last died the shameful death of the cross. This. view 
ascribes to this man of Nazareth all the attributes of Deity ; 
that he was the infinite and eternal Being, above all things, 
beneath all things, within all things, the Creator, Sustainer, 
and Guide of the whole vast universe of life and thought and 
activity. This theory of his nature asserts that he was divine 
because of his miraculous birth and supernatural power, be- 
cause he gave his life a sacrifice for sin and then rose from 
the dead on the third day, because in some strange and un- 
explained manner the divine and the human were so united 
in him that as God he became man in order to suffer and die 
for the sins of the world. : 

Though in brief outline, I think that this is a fair presenta- 
tion of the Trinitarian view of the Divinity of Christ. 
over, to deny this doctrine is not simply regarded as heresy : 
it is considered disloyalty to Jesus and infidelity to his relig- 
ion; while to accept and believe it is the only means of 
obtaining everlasting salvation. 

But, to my mind, to think of Jesus as Deity destroys the 
noblest example of manhood the world has ever known, with- 
out adding anything to the idea of God as plainly taught in 
the gospel, It takes away our human Teacher, and puts in 
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his place a mysterious being who is neither God nor man, 
but sometimes the one and sometimes the other. Indeed, 
this is my chief objection to the doctrine of the Trinity: it 
obscures and mystifies that simple and beautiful life of heroic 
self-sacrifice and devotion to duty; and in the place of our 
brother-man, to whom the spirit was given without measure, 
full of grace and truth, and in whose character we see the 
brightness of the divine glory, an image of the divine person- 
ality, it gives us a God disguised as a man, who is acting a 
part in the great drama of redemption, and not living the 
real life of a human soul at all. 

If Jesus was the infinite and eternal God, his perfect self- 
sacrifice and sublime devotion to duty are not the human love 
and .consecration to which we may aspire. His courage and 
constancy in the face of all opposition, and his manly strug- 
gle against temptation, have no meaning to one who is buf- 
feted and bewildered by the storms of life, and beset on every 
side with the allurements of evil. In our experience, his 
“blessed are the pure in heart,” and his command to be “ per- 
fect, even as the Father in heaven is perfect,” become down- 
right mockery, if he was pure in heart and godlike in charac- 
ter himself, not because of natural human attainments, but 
through the miracle of a supernatural birth. In times of 
weakness, when harassed by temptation, overcome by evil, 
crushed by disappointment and sorrow, how can it help us 
human beings to think that he as God overcame the power of 
sin, and in every trial remained faithful and true? But, when 
we look upon his constant fidelity to his convictions, and 
his resolute submission to the divine will, notwithstanding the 
seeming defeat of his gospel and the failure of his mission, 
and remember that in all things, as the apostle says, “ he was 
made like unto his brethren,’ and yet never yielded to doubt 
or fear nor fell into any sin, it strengthens the fainting heart, 
renews our courage, and inspires us with fresh hope in the 
possibilities of our own nature, helping us to meet tempta- 
tion and endure hardships in his spirit of unshrinking manli- 
ness and far-reaching faith. When we think of Jesus as God, 
he ceases to be an example to us; but, when we look upon 
him as the New Testament writers describe him,— “a man 
approved of God,” a man “ made perfect through sufferings,” 
—his whole life becomes radiant with divine beauty, his path 
of self-sacrifice the way to heaven, his truth the power of God 
to free the soul, and fill it with the inspiration of faith and 
hope. 

This is the natural view of the divinity of Jesus. It does 
not seek to explain the metaphysical question of the relation 
of the human with the divine in his soul, nor does it attempt 
to prove that he was or was not God, but teaches that he was 
divine; that is, godlike, because in his life and teaching we 
find a manifestation of those qualities which we believe to be 
attributes of God. ‘The highest ideas of God taught by re- 
ligion or philosophy have always represented goodness as 
belonging to the character of Deity, and the most perfect 
goodness the world has any history of was enacted in the life 
of Jesus. Prophets and preachers of righteousness have ever 
proclaimed the protecting care of God; but the thought of 
Jesus soared higher than all others, revealed a heart of Infi- 
nite Love at the centre of life, and taught the world to call 
it “ Our Father.” 

This natural and rational view of the character of Jesus 
shows how he became the Son of God and one with the 
Father by his life of filial obedience to the divine voice in 
his soul, and by entire submission to the divine will as he 
discerned it in his daily experience. Through constant 
communion with the Divine Spirit he became conscious that 
he was in the Father and the Father in him. Thus he 


became a revelation of God, unveiling the divine fatherhood ~ 


by his human teaching and human living. As, when gaz- 
ing into a clear lake at mid-day, we see not the water itself, 
but an image of the heavens pictured in its peaceful still- 
ness, so, looking into the pure soul of Jesus, we behold in 
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its spiritual depths not the man of Nazareth, but the Over- 
soul in which “we live and move and have our being,” and 
learn the meaning of that word to Philip, ‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” The more we study the life 
and teaching of Jesus, the more plainly do we \see his 
simple humanity, But it was humanity filled with the inspi- 
ration of God, though in a way that left him still a human 
being, the highest ideal of what a man may become who 
yields his powers of heart and mind to the influence of the 
indwelling Spirit. So entirely oblivious were the writers of 
the New Testament to any essential difference between the 
nature of Jesus and the nature of his disciples and friends 
that everywhere throughout the book the Master and his 
followers are equally regarded as “ the offspring of God,” — 
“partakers of the divine nature.” If Jesus is called the 
Son of God, Saint John writes of all Christians, ‘‘ Now are we 
the sons of God”; and Saint Paul also declares that, “as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” It was this same apostle who, beholding the beauty 
and truth and goodness of the Christ, with admiration and 
_ reverence exclaimed, “In him dwelleth all the fulness of 

the Godhead bodily.” We wonder at such an expression, 
and can hardly believe that its author could have used it of 
a man,—a mere human being. And yet, when we turn to 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, we find him praying that his 
fellow-Christians “might be filled with all the fulness of 
God.” 

Thus we could go through the New Testament; and what- 
ever terms are used to express the nature and character of 
Jesus we find the same terms used in reference to his dis- 
ciples. For instance, we read that he was without sin; and 
this is thought to be a strong argument against his being 
strictly human. But the apostle takes it for granted that 
“whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin,” mean- 
ing, doubtless, that, whenever a man becomes conscious 
of his filial relation to God, his whole nature is so digni- 
fied by the conviction that, like the Christ, he will live a 
pure and true life. Furthermore, Jesus is called the Light 
of the world, though not in any peculiar sense; for we hear 
his own voice, announcing: to a crowd of common people 
gathered on a grassy hill in Palestine that they also were 
the light of the world. The Church regards Jesus as the 
Saviour of men; and so he is, since love for him and faith 
_in his truth will lift the soul above all sin and doubt and 
fear, and bring God near to the heart as our personal Friend 
and Helper. But, if he were sent to earth to become its 
Saviour in a supernatural sense, he does not seem to know 
it himself; for he distinctly associates his disciples with him 
in this divine work, saying to them, “As the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you.” 

We see, then, that, according to the New Testament, Jesus, 
far from being identical with God, was not different from his 
brethren in any essential element of human nature. His 
divinity was a natural quality of the soul, and not a super- 
natural power with which he was endowed through the 
miracle of incarnation. Either he was unqualifiedly human 
in his nature and attainments, or his friends and disciples 
were not human; for what he was they also were, or hoped to 
become. Nay, more: they always spoke of him as a man 
like themselves, except that he was more godlike than others, 
“ having learned obedience by the things which he suffered.” 
They all believed themselves to be the sons and daughters of 
God, but regarded Jesus as the well-beloved Son, “ who was 
the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his per- 
son.” Nor did they make the mistake of confusing the image 
or likeness of God with God himself, and declare that this 
dear child whom they believed to be ‘the first-born among 
many brethren ” was coeternal and coequal with the Father. 
All such statements concerning the Christ were put into the 
creeds hundreds of years afterward. 

We believe, therefore, that Jesus was divine because he 
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- by his own pure life,— 
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was godlike in character, and taught the world this way of 
living. He makes the goodness and love of God real to us 
his self-sacrificing devotion to truth 
and duty, his love for God and man. When we read the 
story of the gospel, study its precepts, and accept its princi- 
ples as our rule of life, a new light shines into the mind by 
which God is seen to be our Father, heaven near by, and life 
full of divine love and goodness. 

Thus we come to see the true divinity of Jesus in the fact 
that he reveals God to our hearts, and helps us to live as he 
himself lived, with one hand in the hand of God, and the 
other extended in help to God’s needy children. 

This, then, is the way that Unitarians believe in the 
Divinity of Jesus. 'And we think our faith reasonable and 
inspiring, and also,in harmony with the spirit of the New 
Testament. Instead of confusing the mind and chilling the 
heart with the philosophic statements of the creeds, we go 
directly to the gospel itself, and there we touch hands with the 
Christ as our brother and friend, and through him are led 
as by an open door into the very presence of God, and know 
him to be the universal Father. 

Theodore Parker, who was the first Christian preacher in 
this country to insist on the perfect naturalness of the religion 
of Jesus, has expressed this view of his divinity in a hymn 
which is very dear to Unitarians as exactly voicing our alle- 
giance to the Christ whose name we bear, whose sway we 
own, whose love wells up in our hearts, and whose spirit goes 
forth in our lives for the healing and uplifting of the world: 


O thou great Friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 

Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
And call thy brethren forth from want and woe! 


We look to thee: thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their way, 
Stumbling. and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes: thou art still the Life; thou art the Way 
The holiest khow,— Light, Life, and Way of heaven; 
And they who dearest hope, and deepest pray, 
Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast given. 


Spiritual Life. 


Beautiful is the activity which works for good, and beauti- 
ful the stillness which waits for good. Blessed the self- 
sacrifice of the one, blessed the self-forgetfulness of the 
other.— Robert Collyer. 

ae 


Let the soul be turned as strenuously toward good as it 
usually is toward evil, and you will find that the simple love 
of goodness will give incredible resources to the spirit in 
the search after truth. Love with little intellect will perform 
miracles.—/énelon. 

; ae 


Faith is the very heroism and enterprise of intellect. 
Faith is not a passivity, but a faculty. Faith is power, the 
material of effect. Faith is a kind of winged intellect. The 
great workmen of history have been men who believed like 
giants.— Charles H. Parkhurst. 


& 
PRAYER. 


Spirit of Righteousness and Truth, in thy presence the 
secrets of our lives are unveiled. Oh, give us a true knowl- 
edge of our own hearts, a sincere sorrow and penitence for 
our sins, a deep sense of our need, and humble trust in thy 
fatherly love and compassion. In all we ask of thee may we 
resign our wills to thine, and never cease to seek the gifts of 
the spirit or to hunger and thirst after righteousness. Amen, 
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Poetry and Lite. 


Out ‘of the changes of time, in response to 
the varying moods of men in respect to the 
world they inhabit, arise those phases of art 
which are described as classical and romantic, 
—words of much confusion. It has been at- 
tempted to distinguish the latter as having 
an element of remoteness, of surprise, of 
curiosity; but to me, at least, classical art 
has the same remoteness, the same surprise, 
and answers the same curiosity as romantic 
art. If I were to endeavor to oppose 
them, I should say that classical art is 
clear, it is perfectly grasped in form, it 
‘satisfies the intellect, it awakes an emotion 
absorbed by itself, it definitely guides the 
will. Romantic art is touched with mystery: 
it has richness and intricacy of form not 
fully comprehended, it suggests more than 
it satisfies, it stirs an unconfined and wan- 
dering emotion, it invigorates an adventurous 
will. Classicism is whole in itself, and lives 
in the central region, the white light, of 
that star of ideality which is the light of 
our knowledge. Romanticism borders on 
something else, the rosy corona round about 
our star, carrying on its dawning power into 
those unknown infinities which embosom the 
spark of life. . The two have always existed 
in conjunction, the romantic element in an- 
cient literature being large. But, owing to 
the disclosure of the world to us in later 
times, to the deeper sense of its mysteries 
which are our bounding horizons round about, 
and especially to the impulse given to emo- 
tion by the opening of the doors of immor- 
tality by Christianity to thought, revery, and 
dream, to hope and effort, the romantic ele- 
ment has been more marked in modern art, 
has in fact characterized it, being fed, more- 
over, by the ever-increasing inwardness of 
human life, the greater value and opportunity 
of personality in a free and high civilization, 
and by the uncertainty, confusion, and com- 
plexity of such masses of human experience 
as our observation now controls. The ro- 
mantic temper is inevitable in men whose 
lives are themselves thought of as, in form, 
but fragments of the life to come, which 
shall find their completion an eternal task. 
It is the natural ally of faith, which it alone 
can render with an infinite outlook; and it is 
the complement of that mystery which is 
required to supplement it, and which is an 
abiding presence in the habit of the sensitive 
and serious mind. Yet in classical art the 
definite may still be rendered, the known, the 
conquered. Idealism has its finished world 
therein: in romanticism it has rather its pro- 
phetic work. 

Such, then, as best I can state it in brief 
and rapid strokes, is the world of art, its 
methods, its appeals, its significance to man- 


kind. Idealism, so presented, is in a sense 
a glorification of the commonplace. Its 
realm lies in the common lot of men. Its 


distinction is to embrace truth for all, and 
truth in its universal forms of experience 
and personality, the primary, elementary, 
equally shared fates, passions, beliefs, of 
the race. Shakespeare, our great example, 
as Coleridge wisely said, ‘‘kept in the high- 
way of life.’’ That is the royal road of 
genius, the path of immortality, the way ever 
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trodden by the great who lead. I have vent- 
ured to speak at times of religious truth. 
What is the secret of Christ’s undying power? 
Is it not that he stated universal truth in 
concrete forms of common experience, so that 
it comes home to all men’s bosoms? Genius 
is supreme in proportion as it does that, and 
becomes the interpreter of every man who is 
bern into the world, makes him know his 
brotherhood with all, and the incorporation 
of his fate in the scheme of law, and ideal 
achievement under it, which is the common 
ground of humanity. Ideal literature is the 
treasury of such genius in the past. Here, 
as I said in the beginning, the wisdom of 
the soul is stored; and art, in all its forms, 
is immortal only in so far as it has done its 
share in this same labor of illumination, 
persuasion, and command, forecasting the 
spirit to be, companioning the spirit that is, 
sustaining us all in the effort to make ideal 
order actual in ourselves. 

What, then, since I said that it is a ques- 
tion how to live as well as how to express 
life, what, then, is the ideal life? It is 
to make one’s life a poem, as Milton dreamed 
of the true poet; for, as art works through 
matter and takes on concrete and sensible 
shape with its mortal conditions, so the soul 
dips in life, is in material action, and, suf- 
fering a similar fate, sinks into limitations 
and externals of this world and this flesh, 
through which it must live. In such a life, 
mortal in all ways, to bring down to earth 
the vision that floats in the soul’s eyes, the 
ideal order as it is revealed to the poet’s 
gaze, incorporating it in deed and being, and 
to make it prevail, so far as our lives have 
power, in the world of our life, is the task 
set for us. To disengage reason from the 
confusion of things, and behold the eternal 
forms of the mind; to unveil beauty in the 
transitory sights of our eyes, and behold the 
eternal forms of sense; so to act that the will 
within us shall take on this form of reason 
and our manifest life wear this form of 
beauty; and, more closely, to live in the 
primary affections, the noble passions, the 
sweet emotions, — 


“*Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, ’’— 


and also in the general sorrows of mankind, 
thereby, in joy and grief, entering sympa- 
thetically into the hearts of common men; to 
keep in the highway of life, not tuming 
aside to the eccentric, the sensational, the 
abnormal, the brutal, the base, but seeing 
them, if they must come within our vision, 
in their place only by the edges of true life; 
and, if, being men, we are caught in the 
tragic coil, to seek the restoration of broken 
order, learning also in such bitterness better 
to understand the dark conflict forever wag- 
ing in the general heart, the terror of the 
heavy clouds hanging. on the slopes of our 
battle, the pathos that looks down even from 
blue skies that have kept watch over man’s 
mortality,—so, even through failure, to draw 
nearer to our race,—this, as I conceive it, 
is to lead the ideal life. It is a message 
blended of many voices of the poets whom 
Shelley called, whatever might be their 
calamity on earth, the most fortunate of men. 
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It rises from all lands, all ages, all relig- 
ions: it is the battle-cry of that one great 
idea whose slow and hesitating growth is the 
unfolding of our long civilization, seeking 
to realize in democracy the earthly, and in 
Christianity the heavenly, hope of man,—the 
idea of the community of the soul, the same- 
ness of it in all men. To lead this life is 
to be one with -man through love, one with 
the universe through knowledge, one with 
God through the will. —George Edward Wood- 
berry in “A New Defence of Poetry.” 


Literature. 


James Russell Lowell.* 


Dr. Hale has not written a biography of 
Lowell nor a criticism upon his work either as 
prose-writer or poet, and it would be absurd 
to judge his book by standards which it ex- 
pressly disclaims. It is a series of delightful 
reminiscences, of which Lowell is the central 
and most interesting figure, his only tolerably 
successful rival being Dr. Hale himself. In 
calling his book Lowell and his Friends, Dr. 
Hale has made a sufficient excuse for its ex- 
cursiveness; and if, now and then, we have 
‘fanother story,’’ one quite apart from the 
stated subject in its broadest implication, if 
the story is a good one, we have no inclina- 
tion to complain. Dr. Hale’s well-known 
traits, —his humorous exaggeration, his robust 
confidence in everything American, his dis- 
like of the ation and the whole Mugwump 
tribe, his frank repudiation of ecclesiastical 
religion, his resolute inverted Anglomania in 
these Anglomaniacal days of miraculous con- 
version to the sentiment that England is 
everything which heretofore she has not been 
supposed to be, —all these familiar traits were 
sure to reappear; and they fully justify our 
confident anticipations. 

Where Dr. Hale’s own recollections are 
not serviceable, he skilfully avails himself of 
the help of others’ memories and reports, as 
in the chapter upon Lowell’s ‘‘Boyhood and 
Early Life.’’ There is a very beautiful pict- 
ure of Lowell’s father, never before repro- 
duced; and it furnishes as good a point of 
departure as any for a word of cordial praise 
of all the illustrations. The frontispiece 
Lowell, after Rowse’s crayon, never looked 
more beautiful; but the Lowell after a da- 
guerreotype of 1844 recalls one of Samuel 
Longfellow’s witticisms, suggested by Dick- 
ens’s waistcoats when he was reading in this 
country, — 

‘“Why should the vest on him allure 
Which I could not on me endure?’’ 


Allowance must be made for the time; but 
Lowell’s vest, of John Leech’s kind,—‘‘It 
takes two to show the pattern,’’—hints at 
something dandiacal in his taste, which he 
never quite outgrew. 

Dr. Hale’s college course overlapped three 
years of Lowell’s, so that he has abundant 
knowledge of the college as it was in Low- 
ell’s time, and writes of it entertainingly. 
So far as Lowell is concerned, his emphasis 

*James Russett LoweLL AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
Edward Everett Hale. With portraits, ‘imiles, 


other illustrations. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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is on Harvardiana, a college publication of 
which Lowell was one of the editors, and Dr. 
Hale’s brother Nathan another. This con- 
nection brought Lowell once or twice a day to 
Stonghton 22, and afterward to Massachusetts 
27, which rooms the Hale brothers shared. 
Regretting that he has no daguerreotypes of 
the five editors, Dr. Hale claims for himself 
and his classmate Samuel Longfellow, ‘‘the 
first photograph taken in New England,’’ 
from the window of Massachusetts 27. Low- 
ell’s rustication is considerably dwelt upon, 
and Dr. Hale repudiates some of the grosser 
explanations that have been made of it. 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree? Dr. 
Hale’s appeal to ‘‘the private records of the 
Faculty’’ seems final; yet Dr. J. H. Allen dis- 
tinctly remembered Lowell at college prayers, 
just after his election as class-poet, consider- 
ably flushed with wine and jauntily indifferent 
to the solemnities of the occasion. But Dr. 
Allen contended that Lowell’s boyish freak 


implied no habit of intemperance, so that Dr. | 


Hale’s agreement with him is substantial, and 
their difference is unimportant. 

Lowell’s Concord rustication with the Rev. 
Barzillai Frost, who had been ordained and in- 
stalled in Concord in February, 1837, is sup- 
posed to have furnished Lowell with some of 
Parson Wilbur’s traits; but Dr. Hale does 
not encourage the suspicion. He had traits 
of his own which must have been seed in 
Lowell’s mind. This is remembered from a 
Thanksgiving sermon: ‘‘We have been free 
from the pestilence that walketh in darkness 
and the destruction that wasteth at noon-day. 
It is true we have had some chicken-pox and 
some measles.’’ Lowell’s Class Poem, which 
he was not permitted to read, was a satire 
on the Transcendentalists and Abolitionists ; 
but it was redeemed by a pathetic appeal for 
the Cherokees, which sounds very ridiculous, 
as does Emerson’s contemporary plea, in view 
of our present doings in the Philippines. We 
are getting to be such adepts in ‘‘the stren- 
uous life,’’ as Gov. Roosevelt calls it, that 
we can swallow a live camel of oppression 
now as easily as then we could a gnat. 

Dr. Hale writes of ‘‘ Boston in the Forties’’ 
in his happiest manner, the emphasis being 
upon the Worth American and the Corner 
Book-store. Perfectly delicious is his ‘‘last 
edition’’ of the story of what happened when 
In Memoriam was published in 1850,. one of 
the five Mutual Admirers dropping in to say, 
‘*Tennyson has done for friendship what Pe- 
trarch did for love’’; and before the day was 
out the other four all dropping in with the 
same comment, each having lighted his torch 
at his neighbor’s. It is amusing and incon- 
gruous to have Dr. Hale finding in Lowell’s 
criticism of Margaret Fuller in the Fadle for 
Critics ‘‘a boy’s humor’’; while in another 
connection we are told that poems like ‘‘The 
Present Crisis’’ attest the full maturity of his 
powers, when, in fact, ‘‘The Present Crisis’’ 
was written in 1843, five years before the 
Fable. There is another slip where it is writ- 
ten that the Avé/e and other books, were writ- 
ten ‘‘when he was hard at work as a college 
professor.’’ The Fadle was written in 1848, 
and the professorship did not begin until 
1856. 

‘The Brothers and Sisters’’ is a chapter 
which gives a pleasant account of the 
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‘‘Band’’ of which Lowell and Maria White 
were the bright particular stars. ‘‘ Lowell as 
a Man of Letters’’ admits us to his first suc- 
cesses as a writer of prose and verse, and his 
first ventures)as an editor, which were not suc- 
cesses as they reckon at the stock exchange. 
Dr. Hale’s whimsical omission of the Dial 
from his Jist of tentative magazines is strange, 
seeing that more of its sunny moments have 
survived than of all the others. ‘‘ Lowell asa 
Public Speaker’’ is a chapter that gives Dr. 
Hale an opportunity to characterize the ly- 
ceum system as a living church, which he 
does not neglect. His attribution of ‘‘F. A. 
M. E.’’—‘‘ Fifty and my Expenses’’—to Starr 
King is new to us. We had supposed it was 
Dr. Chapin’s. But the migratory habits of 
such things is proverbial. There are those 
who think that Dr. Boteler’s ‘‘strawberry,’’ 
than which God never made a better, grew in 
Sydney Smith’s garden or Starr King’s; and 
who said, ‘‘There goes ——- —— but for the 
grace of God,’’—John Newton or John Bun- 
yan or John Wesley or Richard Baxter, or 
another fellow likelier than any of these, 
because he was some nobody? 

We find few things in the book more inter- 
esting than the extracts from the poem on 
‘¢The Power of Sound,’’ which Lowell used 
several times as a lyceum lecture. Particu- 
larly interesting is the section beginning, 
**O strange new world.’’ In one of the 
Biglow Papers of the second series, this 
grew into one of the most splendid passages, 
which the writer of this notice heard from 
Lowell’s lips at one of his Harvard lectures. 
The final form as compared with the origi- 
nal is as ‘‘Hyperion to a satyr,’’ and is in- 
structive to the effect that Lowell knew how 
to ‘file his line’’ as carefully as some of the 
less spontaneous poets. It would be agree- 
able to follow Dr. Hale through the entire 
course of his recollections; but, doing so, we 
should invite the editorial shears.. There are 
delightful and instructive chapters on Low- 


ell’s professorial and editorial work, on his. 


war poems and articles, on his college friend- 
ships, on the Spanish and English missions, 
and so on. Dr. Hale seems to depreciate 
the judgment that Lowell’s college work was 
burdensome, but the testimony of his letters 
is quite unmistakable. On the other hand, 
that he was a sick man in the fifties, beset 
with painful apprehensions, there is little 
doubt, —say, rather, none at all. Dr. Hale’s 
story that none of the Harvard Faculty ex- 
cept Lowell had heard of Lincoln in 1860 
has been questioned, he tells us; adding, 
‘©All the same, it is true.’’ Moreover, he 
tells us that he has verified the dates. But 
the present writer entered Exeter Academy 
with Robert Lincoln in 1859; and his impres- 
sion is that the correspondence with Harvard 
was before this, it being upon record that 
young Lincoln, making a tentative approach 
on Harvard, was advised to go to Exeter fora 
year. This would better agree with Doug- 
las’s ‘‘lately’’ in his letter of introduction, 
and with Dr. Walker’s presidency, which 
ended in January, 1860. 

As we should expect, there is only the 
barest mention of Lowell’s ‘‘Independent in 
Politics, ’’ an address far more important for 
Americans than his ‘‘Democracy’’;. but in 
general, considering Dr. Hale’s political 
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temper, so optimistic and so partisan as 
compared with Lowell’s, he is very gracious 
in ‘his dealings with his shortcomings, and 
skates over a good deal of black ice with 
the utmost possible insouciance. We should 
not, however, have expected him to adopt the 
tone of ‘‘the inquiring Briton’’ as to Cleve- 
land’s failure to reappoint Lowell to the Eng- 
lish Embassy,—‘‘ What, then, did the Presi- 
dent mean by civil service reform?’’ ‘‘ What, 
indeed?’’ asks Dr. Hale; but, surely, he must 
know that it is no part of the programme of 
civil service reform that cabinet officers and 
ambassadors of equal standing should be 
taken from -the opposition. Dr. Hale pur- 
veys for us a generous and varied feast, and 
no dish he serves is pleasanter than that 
marked on his menu ‘‘Home Again.’’ Low- 
ell’s own best thought on that subject was 
put into an Ashfield Dinner speech, if not 
into the line of Dante which he wrote in her 
album for an Ashfield girl, — 


£ venne da esilio in questa pace. 


THE CHRIST QUESTION SETTLED; OR, 
Jesus, Man, Mepium, Martyr. A Sympo- 
sium by W. E. Coleman, J. S. Loveland, 
Hudson Tuttle, Moses Hull, J. R. Buchanan, 
B. B. Hill, Rabbi I. M.- Wise, Col. Inger- 
soll, and ‘‘What the Spirits say about it,’’ 
by J. M. Peebles, M.D. Boston: Banner of 
Light Publishing Co.—If the question were 
indeed settled, the man who was able to 
present to the world the opinions of the me- 
diums and the spirits that had accomplished 
this task would deserve great things from his 
fellow-men. .No service could be rendered to 
mankind at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of greater value than this; for to know 
accurately what Jesus was and is would be 
to know what God is, and man, and nature, 
and the world of life which lies within the 
boundaries of our earthly horizon, and which 
stretches beyond into the infinity of space 
and time. The very completeness of the 
claim throws a doubt upon it.’ There is no 
other question in ethics, in philosophy, in 
theology, that can be written down as 
“‘settled.’’ About these things we know 
something: about none of them do we know 
everything. The best thing in the book is 
the unqualified assertion of the existence of 
Jesus as an historical character. ‘The best 
part of the book contains the answers to the 
wild assertions of those who try to get rid 
of the problems suggested by the origin of 
Christianity by writing Jesus out of exist- 
ence. The testimony of the spirits to the 
existence of Jesus in the other world is suffi- 
ciently full and definite, but they are all 
singularly alike in their vagueness. It seems 
incredible that, among all the thinkers and 
writers who have passed out of this life, not 
one has come back who was able to report 
anything new, striking, or original, which 
would at once attract the attention of the 
whole world. Why is it that one who has 
seen Jesus in his glory, if ever so far away 
and above the observer, is not able to report 
anything new? When Nansen goes to the 
Farthest North and comes back, telling what 
he has seen, his story is its own evidence. 
We know he has had novel experiences and 
has seen things hidden from the eyes of other 
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men. Would he not be able to report some- 
thing, if he made a voyage to the world of 
light and returned, which would at least be as 
interesting and instructive as his narrative 
of the polar exploration? While the general 
drift of this book is in the right direction 
and illustrates the higher aspects of Spirit- 
ualism, still it brings to us no message of 
freshness and certainty. Nothing that we 
believe is strengthened by the spiritual testi- 
mony herein reported. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE WoRLD. By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.—The substance of what is 
printed here was originally given in two lect- 
ures delivered before the faculty and students 
of the Meadville Theological School. They 
present no impracticable dream, but ideals of 
international comity now somewhat in abey- 
ance, of which, nevertheless, no good man 
need be ashamed. The form with which 
these ideals may ultimately clothe themselves 
is hardly likely, we imagine, to be that with 
which Dr. Trueblood isenamoured. This be- 
longs in the same ‘category as that Universal 
Church which is the object of much vague 
anticipation. And, as the Universal Church 
is more likely to be consummated by the 
gradual approximation of all the separate 
churches to a condition of mutual good will, 
so with the federation of the world. It must 
be, we think, a federation without a ‘‘ federal 
head.’’ Dr. Trueblood sees a period of 
thick darkness intervening between our pres- 
ent condition and the coming dawn. The 
conviction has grown upon him that our coun- 
try is to fall more and more under the curse 
of militarism. He quotes from Punch the 
injunction of Hosea Biglow, ‘‘Don’t never 
prophesy onless y’ know!’’ But at this point 
his prophecy is safe enough because his 
knowledge is so sure. So thoroughly our 
blood is up that we must disdain all chances 
for amicable adjustment with the Filipinos, 
and proceed to batter them into abject sub- 
mission, and so get the entail of Filipino 
hatred of the Spaniards with the rest for our 
$20,000,000. Dr. Trueblood has much excel- 
lent talk concerning the development and his- 
tory of war, the growth and limits of arbitra- 
tion, and so on. His book, if somewhat 
visionary, does much more credit to his con- 
science and his heart than would much of our 
present talk, in which ‘‘the things that make 
for peace’’ have scant honor or contemptuous 
dismissal, and only the things that make for 
war have admiration or excuse. 


TALKS witH Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Lionel Tollemache. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, London and Bombay.—This 
little volume comes rather late to the edi- 
torial table, but it is not therefore the less 
welcome. The reminiscences of Mr. Tolle- 
mache were not hastily written to take ad- 
vantage of the market created by the death of 
Mr. Gladstone. They are notes carefully 
made throughout an acquaintance of a quarter 
of a century, and have been sifted in such a 
way as to bring out the characteristic traits 
in the mental organization of the great states- 
man. He is represented to us as he appeared 
in his ordinary life in the intervals, between 


By Hon. 


his public tasks and appearances. 
mache, with modesty, and yet without mock 
modesty, presents himself as the interlocutor 
in many interviews where the conversation 
turned on questions of theology, literature, 
and life. 
about naturally, have none of the professional 
tone of the ‘‘interview. ’’ 
conversations Mr. Gladstone appears as the 
advocate of a pretty sharply defined Ortho- 
doxy, while Mr. Tollemache suggests the lib- 
eral interpretation. 
tion stops at the point where the liberal sug- 
gestion evidently irritated Mr. 
The general impression made by_his little 
book is that the author is absolutely frank 
and sincere in his reproduction of the mental 
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These interviews, which came 


In the theological 


Sometimes the conversa- 


Gladstone. 


and moral traits of the man of whom he 
writes. 


An INCIDENT, AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. 
By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—Miss Elliott is 
one of the Southern women who are adding 
much to our contemporary literature by their 
graphic and original work. At least three of 
the stories in this collection take up ques- 
tions that seem to assume a different aspect 
as soon as one goes South, where they are 
most pressing, and concerning which it is of 
the utmost importance that Southern feeling 
be clearly understood in the North. These 
are the stories, too, in which Miss Elliott’s 
strength is most clearly shown. The first is 
‘*An Incident,’’ which gives the name to the 
book. Its subject is the attempted lynching 
of a negro who had made an assault on a 
white woman; and, while it is not so horrible 
as it might be, it is trying reading, espe- 
cially in the light of simple facts reported in 
the newspapers. ‘‘Without the Courts’’ is 
a short story that sticks in the memory, as 
those who read it lately in magazine form 
will testify. 


Miscellancous, 


Rev. John C, Kimball delivered an address 
at Ipswich on Patriots’ Day which appeared 
later in full in the Ipswich Chronzcle, and 
which has now been reprinted in pamphlet 
form by the Anti-Imperialist League. Copies 
may be had gratuitously by addressing Mr. 
Erving Winslow, 44 Kilby Street, Boston. 
The Daughters of the Revolution are also 
circulating it. 


James H. Fassett is the author of Colonial 
Life in New Hampshire, recently published by 
Ginn & Co. of Boston. Itis one of the most 
interesting historical books for children that 
has ever come in our way, both in its chap- 
ters on the domestic customs of the Indians 
and the early settlers and in graphic ac- 
counts of the political history and the share 
taken by this State in the Revolutionary 
struggles. Mr. Fassett believes that the aim 
of teachers of history should be to cultivate 
the fondness for historical reading rather than 
the mere study of historical facts, and his 
book will be found a valuable help to that end. 


The Sv Roger de Coverley Papers from the 
Spectator are included among those classics 
with which applicants for admission to Amer- 
ican colleges are supposed to be familiar; and 
the new edition, prepared with introduction 
and notes by Mary E. Litchfield and pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., will be found most 
helpful to students. The introduction in- 


cludes short chapters on the political and 


Mr. Tolle- | 
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A Notable Book. 


PAPIAS AND HIS CONTEM- 


PORARIES 


A Study of Religious Thought in the Second 
Century. By Rev.EDwaArD H. HALL. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A book of great value for students of the first 
centuries of the Christian faith. Mr. Hall uses 
Papias to show the method and spirit of early 
Christianity. He examines the Fathers from 
St. Peter—Ignatius, Jerome, Marcion, Valentine 
—down to the third century, reviewing their 
works and influence. His treatment of the 
Millennium, the Divinity of Christ, and the 
other topics which come within his survey, is 
careful, candid, and worthy of most respectful 
consideration. His book is a contribution of 
real importance to our knowledge of an era 


which holds a significant and mysterious place «* 


in the history of Christianity. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Publishes as a loviny Memorial by his Students. 
CENTS. 


PRICE 50 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of : 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For “ee by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


brice 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 
3. Lives worth Living. 
4. The Great Perhaps. 
5. Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. 
6. The Unknown Life. 
Y. The Higher Secularism. 
8. Life in Ourselves. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, s - . 


Bost On. 


people. 
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social conditions of the times when these 
papers were written, the journalism of the 
times, the general characteristics of Queen 
Anne literature, and the relation of the Sfec- 
tator to English life and letters. These, sup- 
plemented by nearly forty pages of notes, add 
to the value of this well-printed and neatly 
bound edition. 


The Magazines. 


The May number of the Kitchen Magazine 
opens with an important article by Anna Vir- 
ginia Miller, entitled ‘‘Food for Children.’’ 
It contains practical hints, sure to be found 
valuable by mothers and housekeepers. Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards writes of ‘‘The Present 
Status of Domestic Economy and Household 
Economics,’’ which emphasizes the value of 
scientific knowledge and practice. Helen 
Campbell’s serial on ‘‘The Linborough Sani- 
tarium’’ is continued. Anna Barrows dis- 
cusses ‘‘Some Ways of Serving Fish,’’ and 
makes plain the nutritive value of this food, 
including some tempting recipes for pre- 
paring it. ‘‘We Two, and our Table,’’ is an 
interesting record of actual experience in eco- 
nomic living; and Harriet Milinowski gives 
valuable information ‘‘ From a German House 
keeper’s Note-book.’’ There are other inter- 
esting articles besides the usual departments. 
This magazine, of which Miss Anna Barrows 
is literary editor and manager and Mrs. Mary 
J. Lincoln culinary editor, is full of emi- 
nently practical suggestions. 


Literary Notes. 


Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, announce 
that Mr. Dunne’s new book, ‘‘Mr. Dooley: 
In the Hearts of his Countrymen,’’ will be 
published by them next September. 


There will be four short stories in the June 
Scribner's. Henry James and Joel Chandler 
Harris will be represented, and two new 
writers,—William Allen White (famous for 
his editorial, ‘‘What’s the Matter with Kan- 
sas?’’) and Robert Shackleton, a New York 
journalist. 


The Humane Alliance, New York, is a 
popular and interesting magazine devoted to 
animals and pets and humane education. The 
May number is remarkable for its fine illus- 
trations and the great amount and variety of 
interesting matter in relation to animals. 50 
cents a year. 


Under the title ‘‘The Memory of our 
Fighting Men,’’ Gen. Wheeler contributes to 
the Saturday Evening Post of May 27 a 
strong paper on the history and significance 
of Memorial Day. Gen. Gobin also treats 
a similar topic from a differing point of 
view. Among the fiction is a Decoration Day 
story by John Habberton, one of the cleverest 
of Mr. Habberton’s clever tales of plain 


Books Received. 


From the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 

George Muller of Bristol and_his Witness to a Prayer- 
hearing God. By Arthur T. Pierson. 

From Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 

Some Colonial Mansions and those who lived in them. 

Edited by Thomas Allen Glenn, $5.00. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

The Victory of the Will. By Victor Charbonnel. Trans- 
lated by Emily B, Whitney. With an Introduction by 
Lilian Whiting. $1.50. 

Stars and Telescopes. By David P. Todd. $2.00, 

From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 

Thomas Dudley, Second Governor of Massachusetts. By 
Augustine Jones. $5.00. 

Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem, By John 

oren. An Investigation made for the Committee of 
Fifty under the direction of Henry W. Farnham. $1.50. 
The Queen of the Swamp. By M.H.Catherwood, $1.25. 
Tiverton Tales, By Alice Brown. $1.50. { 
. From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 


$1.00, 
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STERLING BOOKS OF RELIGION. 


Commended to the Attention of all Readers of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


James Freeman Clarke 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
QUESTIONS. 


A new book by Dr. CLarkeg, partly prepared for publica- 
' tion before his death. 


$1.50. 


I vol., crown 8vo. 


It is with delighted surprise that we chronicle 
the appearance of another book by that revered 
religious leader, the late Rev. Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke. Gladly we place Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Questions alongside Ten Great Religions, 
Every-day Religion, Self-culture, etc... . Dr. 
Clarke was a man and a leader of thought 
whose words will continue to mould men. This 
volume of essays will be a treasured book among 
his many admirers.— Zhe Outlook, New York. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Autobiography, Diary, and Corre- 
spondence, with a chapter on his Anti-slavery 
work by Rev. SAmMuEL May. Edited and 
supplemented by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
D.D. With asteel Portrait. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

“One of the richest, most charming pieces of 


biography that-has ever been issued from the Bos- 
ton press.” — THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOOKS BY DR. CLARKE. 


Ten Great Religions. 


Part I. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


Ten Great Religions. 
Part II. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


The Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 
Translated into their Modern Equivalents, 
I2mo, $1.50. 


Events and Epochs in Religious History. 
With 20 Portraits, Plans, and Views. $2.00. 


Common Sense in Religion. 
T2mo. $2.00. 


Every-day Religion. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


Self-culture. 
Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches. 
Including Gov. Andrew, Charles Sumner, 
Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker, Dr. Howe, 
Dr. Gannett, Dr. Susan Dimock, and others, 
$2.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


} 


John Cuckson. 


Faith and Fellowship. Sermons preached 
in Arlington Street Church, Boston. 16mo. 
$1.25. 7 


“His thought is vigorous, his manly tone most ac- 
ceptable, and his brave utterance of his convictions such 
as we need, .. . They are admirably calculated to help 
those who wish to be braced and inspired for the duties 
of life by a sincere and hopeful interpretation of human 
experiences,—one that is sympathetic, spiritually uplift- 
ing, and intellectually convincing.”—Christian Regis- 
ter, Boston. 


Starr King. 


Christianity and Humanity. 22 Sermons. 
With a fine Steel Portrait and a Memoir 
(80 pages) by E. P. WHIPPLE. 12mo. 
$2.00. 


Substance and Show, and Other Lectures. 
With an Introduction by E. P. WHIPPLE. 
I2mo. $2.00. 


John Fiske. 


Through Nature to God. 16mo. $1.00. 

The Destiny of Man, viewed in the Light 
of his Origin. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

The Idea of God, as affected by Modern 
Knowledge. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Unseen World, and Other Essays. 
$2.00, 


“The vigor, the earnestness, the honesty, and the 
freedom from cant and subtlety in his writings are ex- 
ceedingly refreshing. He is a scholar, a critic, and a 
thinker of the first order.”—Christian Register. 


Charles Carroll Everett. 
The Gospel of Paul. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


Poetry, Comedy, and Duty. Crown 8vo. 
$1.50. 


EHdward H. Hall. 


Papias and his Contemporaries. A 
Study of Religious Thought in the Second 
Century. 12mo. $1.25. 


“Mr. Hall has put us deeply in his debt by this care- 
ful study of an important period. ... It is a fascinating 
and delightful reproduction of the mental attitudes and 
processes that were characteristic of the second century 
of our era.”"—The Christian Register. 


Francis G. Peabody. 


Mornings in the College Chapel. Ad- 
dresses to Young Men on Personal Religion. 
I2mo. $1.25. 


Afternoons in the College Chapel. 16mo. 
$1.25. 


“There are few discourses which are so tender and 
true as these.””—Boston Transcrift. 


_ “To men busy with parochial care, upon whose 
time and strength not a few demands are made for 
words of comfort and instruction, the talks will furnish 
a point of departure, and renew the atmosphere of 
stimulating helpfulness.” — The Churchman, New York. 


Thomas R. Slicer. 


The Great Affirmations of Religion. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


_ “Full to overflowing with the conviction that re- 
ligion is the greatest thing in the world, the most nat- 
ural, the most human.”—7%e New World: 


Sent, postpaid, by 


The Rescue of Cuba. By Andrew S. Draper, LL.D, HOUGHTON, Mi FEFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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The Coming of the Daisies, 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


A ray straight from the sunrise 
Awoke a daisy fair. 
She stretched her ten white fingers, 
Sighing, ‘‘ Where am I,—where?”’ 
“Why am I here, O sunshine? 
Are there any more like me?”’ 
Then, throwipg back her fingers, 
Her yellow eye could see 


The meadow white with daisies, 
Each with the questioning air, 

“Why am I here, O sunshine? 
Where did I come from,—where?”’ 


For the Christian Register. 


The Making of a Painter. 


BY 


CLARA SHERMAN. 


1 

Fritz and Hugo were stout, active boys, 
who knew well how to chop great loads of 
wood in the forest and bring them home 
through the narrow paths. To them it seemed 
no hardship to work in the vineyards from 
early moming until the setting of the sun, 
and their jests and merry laughter made the 
day seem short in spite of the hard work. 
It was different with their younger brother 
Carl, who had never been very strong, and 
who seemed almost to belong to another fam- 
ily. His sturdy brothers were kind to him in 
their fashion; but they set him aside some- 
what as if he had been a girl, whose business 
it would naturally be to help the good mother 
about the house and to do such errands as 
came in her way without troubling her head 
about what they would call ‘‘man’s work.’’ 
Yet Carl was a faithful, loving little fellow, 
eager to help and always a little ashamed of 
himself that he could not work like the 
others. 

But Carl could do some things that the 
older boys had never learned. He had not 
been satisfied with the slow, laborious reading 
of single sentences, taught by the old school- 
master, nor with the painful tracing of set 
copies, though this represented nearly all the 
education Fritz and Hugo had had time to 
gain. Carl had an eager desire to know what 
was inside the wonderful books which Master 
Engel, who lived down in the town, used to 
read as he sat out in front of his house on 
summer afternoons. Carl had seen him smile 
to himself for pleasure at something in the 
book; and he was sure once that the tears 
were very near the master’s eyes, though he 
did not dare watch to see them fall. So Carl 
worked away at his letters and figures, saving 
every scrap of reading that came in his way, 
and dreaming of the time when he might per- 
haps read one of Master Engel’s books. He 
loved to study, just as Hugo and Fritz loved 
to swing the shining axe over their heads and 
drive it, with clean, smooth cut, straight into 
the heart of a tree, or as they loved to 
wrestle with each other or swim long races in 
the pond. 

Carl was a shy, dreamy little fellow, in 
truth; and it was always a happiness to him 
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when he could escape from the others and go 
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his father’s words, and wishing that he could 


to visit old Jaques, the Swiss keeper of the bear his share of the family burdens, took his 


cathedral, down in the town. 


was a beautiful picture of the Holy Mother | 


and the infant Jesus, painted by a wonderful 
artist. Carl thought he loved that picture 
more than anything in the world except his 
mother and father and brothers. Sometimes 
he used to say his prayers before the loving, 
gentle face, and the solemn eyes seemed to 
know just what he was thinking about. No 
one knew it, but he used to try to draw 
pictures, too; and the one thing he longed 
for, even more than he longed to read the 
strange, entrancing books of Master Engel, 
was to learn to paint. The mother in the 
picture knew what he wanted. He was quite, 
quite sure of that. 

One day Carl was very unhappy.* His 
father had sent him to town in the motning 
with half a dozen commissions. He had a 
load of things to bring home. The day was 
warm, the way was long, and before he reached 
the house it took all his resolution to drag 
himself up the hill. His mother saw his 
white face when he came within sight of the 
house, and left her work to help him with 
the load. His father was in a hurry for the 
noon meal, and said impatiently, as he came 
nearer :— 

**Can’t you bring those few things without 
making a fuss about it? I’m hungry, and 
the mother has enough to do without that.’’ 

It was the tone more than the words that 
hurt the tired, sensitive boy; and the tears 
came too readily to his eyes. ‘‘Oh, well, if 
you’re such a baby that a man can’t speak to 
you,’’ his father continued, ‘‘I’ll get one of 
the other boys to do my errands next time.’’ 
He spoke then not unkindly, but with a 
grim forbearance that did little to heal the 
hurt. Yet Carl brightened up during the eat- 
ing of the noon meal, for all were interested 
in the news he brought from the village. 

‘*The Englishmen who wanted to buy our 
cathedral picture are going to-morrow,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Old Jaques told me they had offered 
ever and ever so much money for it. They 
want it for a great lord in England, and I 
don’t know but it is the king himself; but 
they cannot have it. Old Jaques says it 
would bring bad luck to the whole town if 
they should let it go.”’ 

‘*Much better sell it, and get the money, ’’ 
said Hugo, with his mouth full. 

**Oh, no, no,’’ protested Carl, as an eager 
light flashed up in his tired eyes. ‘‘It would 
be wicked, wicked to sell that picture. Even 
Master Engel says that it brings a blessing, 
and that our crops would fail, and our grapes 
mildew, and the people all fall ill with the 
pestilence, were we to sell the gift of the 
Lord for the Englishmen’s money. ”’ 

The others laughed at his earnestness; but 
it was evident that the town pride in the 
wonderful picture had not passed them by, 
and that they, too, were glad the Englishmen 
were to leave for home and take their gold 
with them. 

After Hugo and Fritz had gone with their 
father for the afternoon work, his mother 
bade Carl attend to some light duties about 
the house, and told him he might then have 
the rest of- the afternoon for himself. So, 
about four o’clock, Carl, still grieving over 


In the cathedral | pencil and a small roll of brown paper, and 


started for the vineyard that lay along the 
curving slope of the Neckar. The banks rose 
in successive terraces; and almost hidden 
among the thick vines was a small hut, open 
in front, such as one often sees among these 
vineyards, hastily constructed for the conven- 
ience of the men. Here they left their prun- 
ing-shears and baskets, and here they retreated 
when heavy thunder-storms followed the course 
of the river. It was a favorite place with 
Carl; and he had tried several times to 
sketch the lovely scene before him, the river 
below, the vine-covered slopes on the other 
side, the ancient castle set high among the 
rocks to the left, and the shining hills be- 
yond. He meant to try it again; but, when 
he had gained the height and sat to rest him- 
self, an unconquerable weariness beset him. 
The hut was hardly more than a rough shelter 
of boards; and, for comfort’s sake, he went 
outside, and stretched himself in its shade on 
the soft earth, half covered by the grape 
leaves that pressed up close against the hut. 
He was tired through and through, and had 
hardly put his head down on his arm before 
he fell into a deep and dreamless slumber. 

He was awakened by the sound of voices 
inside the hut. He had slept so soundly that 
he-could not waken at once. He wondered 
lazily who it could be, for he had never met 
any one here before except in the time of 
gtape-gathering. The voices were strange to 
him. He lifted his head, and noticed with 
a start that the sun was quite behind the 
hills, and that it must be nearly supper-time, 
perhaps even later. He was about to jump 
up, when one of the men said :— 

“*T told you we should see no one here 
to-day. It has been the safest place for us; 
for, if I were known to be in town, it would 
be all over with any scheme to get the pict- 
ure. ’’ 

Carl was quick to take alarm when the 
picture was mentioned; and he listened in- 
tently, almost holding his breath. < 

‘*We needn’t wait any longer,’’ rejoined 
the other. ‘‘The cathedral is locked at seven, 
and the place will be empty. The quicker we 
get it after that, the better; for the night 
watch will come out at eight, and we’ve got to 
get an early start, if we pass the frontier to- 
night. Besides, if we keep Deaf Peter wait- 
ing too long, some fool will be wanting to 
know what he has his wagon out so late 
for.’’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
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“*Ves, Ishould think we might start now, ”’ 
answered the first speaker, rising. ‘‘If only 
the Englishmen will not fail us! I should 
have liked better to have speech with the 
lord himself.’’ Then they walked quietly, 
but briskly, along the pathway that led to the 
road on the other side from Carl’s home. 

(To be concluded.) 


The Little Bird Prisoner. 


He fluttered against the bars of his cell, and 
begged to be let out. All his little feathers 
were getting crumpled and torn so soon. 
That troubled Teresa most of all. The poor 
little peep-peep-peeping she could stand quite 
well, now that she was getting used to it. 

**You won’t be homesick very long, birdie 
mine,’’ she said consolingly. ‘‘You’ll get 
*customed to it. Jdid. First I s’posed I’d 
die; but, when I didn’t, I kept getting 
cureder ’n’ cureder until I was all well. If 
you would o-nly keep still long enough!’’ 

The little prisoner had been in his beauti- 
ful gilded prison only a very short time. 
Just the tiniest bit of a while ago he had 
been at home in the long-handled elm with 
the rest of the children. He had never 
dreamed of going to jail,—oh, no, no! How 
could- he know that Teresa had the little 
prison door all open, ready, the minute Felix 
should catch him? ‘‘I’ve got him!”’ at last 
Felix had shouted in triumph, and then the 
prison door had shut. It had stayed shut ever 
since. 

Teresa’s window was sunny and full of 
bright flowers. It seemed like a beautiful 
place to swing, in a golden cage; but the 
little captive oriole was homesick. He kept 
right on beating his tiny wings against the 
bars, and calling piteously to the oriole mother 
in the long-handled elm. And at last she 
came. She brought him juicy worms, and sat 
on the.outside of the cage and talked little 
encouraging talks to him, as other mothers 
do. She came again and again. 
Teresa sat in the window, and listened drows- 
ily to their conversation. 

“*Peep! Peep!’’ Why, no, it was in 
words! They were talking in words, like 
other people! Teresa held her breath in 
wonder, and listened harder than ever. The 
oriole mother was saying something. Hark! 

‘*Cheer-up, cheer-up! Things will clear- 
up, clear-up,’’ she sang in her sweet, plaintive 
voice. Teresa thought it sounded as if there 
were tears in it, as Mother Annette’s voice 
did when she felt sorrowful. 

**Never-mind, never-mind, dear. Some- 
body-will-be-kind, dear, ’’ trilled on the little 
voice, comfortingly. The little mother pressed 
close to the prison bars, and her bright 
feathers mingled with the little captive’s. 
Fo1 a while they seemed to be whispering, and 
Teresa could not hear what they said. Then 
the mother kissed her child good-by—it truly 
looked so! Teresa could hardly believe it; 
but didn’t she see it with her own eyes, and 
hear the queer, chirpy little ‘‘smack’’? 

‘*Cheer-up, cheer-up, dear. Things will 
clear-up, clear-up, dear. Somebody will be 
kind. Never mind. Somebody’ll open the 
gate, dear. 
little bird-mother sang all the way home. 

Then Teresa opened her eyes, She had 


One day 


Somebody will be kind,’’ the 
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been asleep! To be sure, the little bird- 
mother was there; but she wasn’t talking in 
words at all. The tears were in her voice, 
though. Teresa was sure of that. 

““Cheep! cheep!’’ coaxed the little prisoner. 

“*Che-ep! che-ep!’’ answered the oriole 
mother, wistfully. And how very much it did 
sound like ‘‘Cheer-up, cheer-up!’’ to Teresa. 

The little girl sat in sober thought for a 
long time. Then she sprang to her feet, and 
ran to the window. The mother-bird had 
flown back to her other babies in the long- 
handled elm; and her clear song came floating 
across to them on a special little breeze,—a 
kind little breeze. 

‘*Somebody will be kind,’’ murmured Te- 
tesa; and she was not thinking of a little 
breeze just then. She put up her hand, and 
gently opened the door of the golden-barred 
prison. 

“*Things will clear-up, 
Somebody-will-be-kind. ’’ 

And with one shrill, glad note the free 
little fellow hurried home.—Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, in Primary Education. 


clear-up, dear. 


. 
“ 


Did You Know? 


Did you know that up in heaven 
To the cherubs small were given 
All the ragged bits of blue 
Cut out when the stars shone through; 
That they, with the daintiest skill, 
Trimmed and stitched and pressed them, till 
One dark night, when all was done, 
Down they tossed them, one by one, 
On the hills and fields below 
For the children,— did you know 
What they were, these violets blue, 
Ere they blossomed, dear, for you? 
. —Mabelle P, Clapp. 


Donald and Dora. 


Little Miss Blanche was the proud posses- 
sor of a tiny, fluffy chicken, tucked carefully 
in a little basket,—a gift from her auntie. 
‘‘T must be its mammal’’ she cried. No 
mother could be more devoted. Dora grew 
rapidly; and often beneath the old apple- 
tree could be seen, perched upon a ladder, 
Dora and Blanche, sharing a slice of bread 
and butter, each alternately taking a bite, 
respectfully waiting for the other. Then a 
kiss would follow. Blanche, putting up her 
rosy lips to be kissed, Dora sipping kisses! 
Then, again, you would see Dora dressed in 
state, riding out in a doll-carriage with much 
dignity. One morning Blanche did not rise 
at the usual hour. Dora became uneasy, and 
looked in at the door. Blanche’s grandpa 
said: ‘‘Dora, do you want Blanche? Go in 
and wake her.’’ Entering, she carefully 
looked through each room, and, on reaching 
the bedside, flew upon the bed, and began to 
pull the little girl’s curls, and gave her a 
morning kiss. Later a companion named 
Donald arrived, of which Dora was very 
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fond. After each meal Dora would look him 
over to see if he had soiled his glossy coat; 
and, if a crumb was found, it was instantly 
removed. If she was ever out of his sight, 
Donald would start on a run in search of her. 
I have seen him come around the corner of 
the house, almost pitching headlong, eyes 
dilated, frightened almost to death, thinking 
she was lost. Then Dora would step from 
behind the grape-vine, where she had con- 
cealed herself, and look at him as much as to 
say, ‘‘I am convinced you do care for me, 
and me only!’’—AHumane Alliance. 


Dropped in the Mail. 

One of the collectors of the New York post- 
office found, when he opened the mail-box, that 
everything in it was in motion. He began tak- 
ing out the mail matter, when he was startled 
by a yelp, and in a moment a tiny pup poked 
his head through the parcels. He seemed de- 
lighted when he saw the man. When the col- 
lector picked him up, he found the pup was 
carefully tagged for a Western city, and on the 
tag was a two-cent stamp. The collector took 
the pup to the station to which he belonged. 
The little fellow was kept at the office, for there 
is no provision for sending dogs by mail. 


A small boy was sent to a public school in 
Kansas City, Mo. The first day he was 
much interested in the blackboard instruction 
in spelling. The teacher printed upon the 
board, ‘‘Do,’’ and the scholars pronounced 
the word. The new boy, unwilling to be 
thought ignorant, and feeling competent to 
instruct the others, called out, ‘‘Teacher, put 
‘e’ there; and it will spell ‘Dewey’ !’’ 


Refreshing. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A few drops added to half a glass 
water refreshes and Invigorates. 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 
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Good News. 


Onward and Sunward. 


Tell me the song of the beautiful stars, 
As grandly they glide on their blue way above us, 
Looking, despite of our spirit’s sin-scars, 
Down on us tenderly, yearning to love us. 
This is the song in their work-worship sung, 
Down through the world-jewelled universe rung: 
** Onward forever, forevermore onward !”’ 
And ever they open their loving eyes sunward. 


“ Onward! ”’ shouts earth, with her myriad voices 
Of music, aye answering the song of the Seven, 
As, like a winged child of God's love, she rejoices, 

Swinging her censer of glory in heaven. 
And, lo! it is writ by the finger of God 
In sunbeams and flowers on the live green sod: 
‘* Onward forever, forevermore onward!” 
And ever she turneth trustfully sunward. 


The mightiest souls of all time hover o’er us, 
Who labored like gods among men, and have gone 
Like great bursts of sun on the dark way before us : 

. They’re with us, still with us, our battle fight on. 
Looking down, victor-browed, from the glory-crowned hill, 
They beckon and beacon us, on, onward still; 

And the true heart’s aspirings are onward, still onward : 
It turns to the future as earth turneth sunward. 


—Gerald Massey. 


Examinations. 


The first half of M. Demolins’s little book, 
now celebrated, on the superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxons, is a bitter attack on the 
French schools. It might be called a com- 
ment on Jules Simon’s epigram of a quarter- 
century ago. That distinguished professor 
said sadly: ‘‘Ah! we used to fit young men 
for life. _ Now we fit them for examina- 
tions. ”’ 

We American Anglo-Saxons, as we read 
M. Demolins’s invective, have to look to our- 
selves and our laurels. A sort of mania for 
European methods misleads our own young 
Doctors of Philosophy who have come back 
from schools in Germany and France. By a 
certain courtesy of nations, they had to pass 
in Europe no entrance examinations. They 
are thus all the more tempted to try them 
on in our own older colleges. The newer col- 
leges do not take so much pains to keep stu- 
dents out as the older ones. 

In the year 1800 my father was at work in 
his father’s garden, sixteen years old. His 
father called him into the house, and intro- 
duced him to President Fitch, the head of 
Williams College, who had called there as 
he was travelling. The president asked the 
boy to read his Greek Testament, and then 
to read some lines of Latin, and said he was 
fit to enter Freshman Class at Williamstown. 
He did enter it the same autumn, and grad- 
uated in 1804. The examination was practi- 
cally the same by which any young man en- 
ters at the English Oxford or Cambridge 
to-day. 

When I entered Harvard College in 1835, 
we had changed all this. I rose from bed 
at quarter of five in the morning, rode to 
Cambridge to begin work at six, was ‘‘ex 
amined’’ from six till six in the evening. I 
began again in the same way at six the next 
day; and was ‘‘examined’’ till one in the 
afternoon. 

It was ten years before I again passed 
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through so hard a day of work as the first of 
these days. And in sixty-four years since I 
have never known twenty such days. 

“When it was the turn of my sons at our 
Cambridge, they had three days where I had 
two. Such pains do we take in the universi- 
ties to keep out the pupils whom their fathers 
would send in. Or, as the universities would 
say, such pains do we take ‘‘to keep the 
preparatory schools up to their duty.”’ 

Now comes along M. Demolins,—no mean 
critic, —and_he has the hardihood to say that 
the preparation for examinations, to which 
all this tends, is all sad nonsense. What is 
worse, he proves it. © 

In our own case in America we do not find 
that the young men who slip into the newer 
colleges, say Cornell, virtually with no exam- 
inations, are the inferior of the lads who are 
prepared, as the phrase of the little Napoleon 
had it, ‘‘up to the last button of a gaiter.”’ 
A quarter-century after my father’s death I 
have a right to cite his case again. He left 
college with such mathematical training that 
he became a distinguished engineer. He 
read his Latin classics with pleasure to the 
day of his death. He read his Greek Testa- 
ment when he chose or his Homer, and he 
was able to use German or French at his 
pleasure. He did not keep up his Hebrew; 
but he could advise me, and did, when it was 
time for me to undertake mine. And so of 
the Oxford and Cambridge men, who are our 
contemporaries, a similar record may be 
made. It is clear that those men do not suffer 
from any failure of the schools to do their 
duty with boys. 

Dr. William Everett, indeed, who knows 
what he is talking about, has shown us lately 
in a remarkable address that the real business 
of Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby, is 
not to ‘‘prepare boys for college, ’’ as we say. 
At bottom, he says, they are societies—mi- 
crocosms, if you like a Greek word—whose 
business is the much larger business of 
training boys to become men. Into this 
great business the study of Latin or Greek 
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quantities or accents comes as an incident, 
by the way. 

Almost any Harvard graduate will tell you 
stories of lads in his class at Cambridge who 
were ‘‘too well fitted.’’ This means that the 
preparatory schools, eager to keep up a well: 
deserved reputation, have so_ trained him that 
the work of his Freshman year at college is a 
bagatelle to him. And, in consequence, he 
falls into the lazy habits which are very dan- 
gerous to a boy left for the first time to reg- 
ulate his own hours. Here is one reason 
for the statement you hear so often from 
serious men that ‘‘the Freshman year was of 
no use to me.’’ The other reason is said to 
be the difficulty of persuading the best 
teachers to take the more elementary work. 


To all persons who are interested in the 


question whether the ‘‘examination system”’ 
has not been pushed quite beyond its deserts, 
the little treatise of M. Demolins has great 
interest. 

When our English friends do get into the 
universities, they have examinations in 
plenty. I believe it is to Colenso, when he 
was a mathematical teacher, before he was 
a bishop and a heretic, that we owe the amus- 
ing protest against history as a university 
study. He said it was a very bad study, ‘‘it 
was so hard to make examination questions 
fornt2 

I once heard a very bright mathematician 
say of the Cambridge examination questions: 

‘Oh, they were not so much problems in 
mathematics as they were conundrums as to 
what the examiner meant.’’ 

Here lies our danger. Jt is clear enough, 
historically, that the first idea of an exami- 
nation was to see whether the pupil could read 
the text-books. He must know Latin enough 
for that, and now he must know French and 
German enough. For the rest, the college 
ought to want to receive him, and not to 
keep him out. 

And, to say the whole in five words, the 
college itself might be the examination. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


ice-box. 


FORBIDDEN TO FORGET, 


When you are ready to buy a new refrigerator, don’t 
forget the imperfections and weaknesses of the old one. 
must try to escape all these failings in your new purchase. 

Most important is convenience. 
One trouble with your old refrigerator was that it consumed 
so much ice that most of the space had to be given to the 
But refrigerators have been greatly improved since 
then; and we show some latest pattern refrigerators that 
need very little ice space, because the ice, being doubly pro- 


You 


That means size. 


tected, melts slowly. 
Do not buy any refrigerator this year until you see the new styles we have on exhibition. 
They represent the farthest advance in scientific construction to date. 
And they are all sold here at Canal Street prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Travelling Libraries. 


The twenty-seventh report of the Women’s 
Edueation Association gives most satisfactory 
account of the result of their Sub-committee 
on Travelling Libraries. Our friends in 
other cities, who are at work in this ~ direc- 


tion, will read the whole report with great | 


interest; and we shall be glad to send to any 
correspondent a copy of it. We have only 
space at present to make the following ex- 
tracts :— : 

‘*We have twenty-six of these libraries; 
although there are really but twenty-five in 
use, as the one on American History was sold 
to the town to which it had been lent, and 
not renewed. The towns now supplied are 
Acushnet, Alford, Bedford, Brimfield, Chil- 
mark, Clarksburg, Colerain, East Freetown, 
Florida, Goshen, Huntington, Leyden, Oak- 
ham, Otis, Paxton, Pelham, Plainfield, 
Rochester, Rowe, Russell, Salisbury, Somer- 
set, Wendell, West Stockbridge, and Wind- 
sor. There are now libraries also at Han- 
cock, Sandisfield, and Heath. The new 
towns are Acushnet, Bedford, Clarksburg, 
Colerain, Huntington, and Rowe. The town 
of Rutland has dropped out for a year, await- 
“ing the completion of a new town hall. 

“(Our catalogue includes 718 books,—a 
gain of 118; and the circulation has been 
1,936 against 1,583 last year. Most of the 
towns keep the libraries for a year, and it is 
therefore too soon to look for results. As far 
as these are shown, stories are undoubtedly 
popular; and, as the selection sent is of a 
higher grade than the libraries usually pur- 
chased, there should be an improvement in 
the literary taste of the community. 

“‘The ‘success of the library on ‘Venice’ 

led to the preparation of another on ‘Flor- 
ence’; and both towns to which they were 
sent have enjoyed them exceedingly. Each 
asked for an extension of time, and will 
exchange the libraries next spring. The use 
of the photographs sent with them has been 
most judicious. They have been hung a few 
at a time in the library, so that the caller 
may expect to see something different at each 
visit. They have been sent in the portfolio 
to invalids or people living at a distance, 
and to teachers and reading clubs. 
_ “A collection of pictures illustrating the 
city of London, the royal family, and the 
jubilee, mentioned in our report of last year, 
has travelled within the year to ten towns. 
A set of forty pictures, representative of Ital- 
ian art, and a collection of thirty-eight por- 
traits of authors, which has been to thirteen 
towns, have been much enjoyed everywhere. 

‘(We have in preparation a trip across the 
continent, to be in one or two parts, accord- 
ing to the material collected; and two sets 
illustrating the war with Spain, consisting of 
pictures from leading periodicals, are ready. 
Twenty-four beautiful. colored Japanese pho- 
tographs have been loaned us, which make 
an excellent foundation for an exhibition on 
that country; and we have almost enough 
material for a set on ‘Hawaii.’ Other pict- 
ures are being collected and classified. 

‘Wherever exhibitions of pictures have 
been held, there is no dissenting voice as to 
their value, °I find an increase in interest 
in these exhibitions, and am pleased to have 


|ering whole sides of two and even three story 


‘been spreading its splendor over all our hills 
Land valleys. Looking on a landscape glori- 
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them here,’ one librarian writes from a 
country town, where the room is so small and 
crowded that only a very energetic person 
would think there was space to hang any- 
thing. ‘I can preach on the good of pict- 
ures now,’ says the librarian at Brimfield. 
‘People are reached, awakened, and stimu- 
lated.’ ’’ 
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from Tuesday evening until Thursday after- 
noon, the Women’s Conference occupying 
Friday, and the club slipping its meeting in 
between, on Thursday evening. The opening 
sermon was preached by Rev. C. J. K. Jones 
cf Los Angeles, until recently of Louisville, 
Ky. It was a strong plea for a more up-to- 
date and virile ministry. The distances on 
this coast are so enormous that only a few of 
the churches of the conference sent delegates, 
—Los Angeles and Redlands in the far south, 
San José in the near south, and Portland in 
the north. But the delegations from the 
churches around San Francisco Bay were so 
large that there was no lack of numbers. 
The reports from the churches of the confer- 
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The Perkins Institution for the Blind. 


The Commencement exercises of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind will take place 
at Boston Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 6, at three o'clock. The programme 
which will be presented includes ‘‘Stories 
about Trees,’’ by the kindergarten children, 
‘*Two Boston Boys,’’ by Tommy Stringer, 
an address by Dr. William J. Long on the 
work of the kindergarten, an exercise in 
physics by the graduating boys, and one in 
manual training by the graduating girls. 
Educational gymnastics and a military drill 
will be given by a class of boys. The musi- 
cal features are: ‘‘Selection from ‘Faust,’ ”’ 
by the band; ‘‘The Hub Waltz,’’ by the 
kinder orchestra; ‘‘Light of the World,’’ by 
a chorus of girls; and a chorus for mixed 
voices, ‘‘On the Sea.’’ Diplomas will be 
presented to twelve pupils by Gen. Francis 
H. Appleton, who will preside. Tickets may 
be obtained by applying to M. Anagnos, 
South Boston, or at the salesroom of the in- 
stitution, No. 39 Avon Street, Boston. No 
tickets are required for admission to the 
upper gallery, which will be open to the 
public. 
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Letter from California. 


It is not quite middle-May. But the sea- 
son for us what June is for the Eastern States. 
‘‘Now, if ever, come perfect days.’’ 
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For three weeks California roses have been 
in all their glory. And what a glory it is! 
We have roses in our gardens all the year 
round; but during the summer, autumn, 
winter, and early spring they are few, scat- 
tered, and lonely. I did not believe, until 
I saw for myself, that they ever appeared in 
such profusion and splendor as I have seen in 
Massachusetts and Michigan in early June. 
But I was mistaken. When the real rose 
season of California comes, it surpasses one’s 
wildest dream. MRose-trees from two to ten 
feet high and rose-bushes, some of them cov- 


houses, and bearing literally thousands of | 
blooms, of every hue, are to be seen wherever 
one goes. And the rose is only one of fifty 
kinds of flowers now in blossom, making our 
gardens a fairyland, into which rainbows, 
sunsets, and auroras seem to have poured all 
their wealth of color. Outside the towns the 
famous ‘‘California poppy’’ is the flower 
pre-eminent. I do not wonder that our last 
legislature passed a bill to make it the State 
flower. Seen in mass, hardly any other 
flower is so rich, And its time of blooming 
is so long! For nearly two months it has 


ous with poppies, one can hardly believe that 
it is not a gorgeous western sky fallen to 
earth. 

But, if this is the blossom-time of the 
poppy and the rose, so is it of our California 
Unitarianism. During the past week have 
occurred the annual meetings of our Pacific 
Unitarian Conference and our Women’s Uni- 
tarian Conference, and the bi-monthly meet- 
ing of our Unitarian Club of California. 
All were well attended and very interesting. 
The conferences were held with the Oakland 
church, the General Conference extending 
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ence, made on Wednesday morning at the 
business session, showed many without pas- 
tors. Two or three societies have just set- 
tled or are about to settle ministers. Dr. 
Oscar Clute has come to Pomona in the 
south, to the church which he organized a 
dozen years ago. Rev. W. R. Lord is 
preaching for a time at Portland, Ore. ; 
and it is hoped that he will permanently 
settle there. We are all hoping, too, that 
at the end of his six months Rev. Stopford 
W. Brooke will become a fixture at the First 
Church, San Francisco. There is rumor of 
a new pastor at Seattle, Wash. The report 
of the Unitarian headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco for the year, made by Miss Curtis, 
shows that the new room at 318 Post Street 
is much more satisfactory than the old. The 
past year has been the most successful in the 
amount of sales of Unitarian literature and 
other business done in the history of the 
headquarters. The Pacific Unitarian grows 
in favor and influence, but it needs several 
hundred more subscribers to make it self- 
supporting. During the business session a 
letter was read from Rev. S. A. Eliot, sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; and an address was made in behalf of 
the Association by Mr. Brooke. The feeling 
manifested in the conference toward our 
national missionary organization, which has 
always expended money generously in this 
region, was most cordial and appreciative. 
The business session closed with an address 
by Rev. A. J. Wells of the Second Church, 
San Francisco, on ‘‘The Condition and 
Needs of our Cause on this Coast,’’ in which 
he voiced the general feeling that the most 
important step to be taken is that of appoint- 
ing a superintendent or missionary as soon 
as that can be done, to foster our weak 
churches. During the conference Miss L. E. 
Watson gave an account of the interesting 
experiment of a ‘‘Children’s Church,’’ which 
Rev. N. A. Haskell is trying at San José. 
Rev. George R. Dodson told of his plan of 
work with his young people in Alameda. 
The pastor of the Oakland church gave an 
account of ‘‘What the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian Young People are doing in the East,’’ 
or the work of the Young People’s Christian 
Union and the Young People’s. Religious 
Union movements. Mr. Brooke spoke on 
‘*Our Gospel for the Young,’’ Rev. George 
T. Weaver of Redlands discussed the duty of 
the Unitarian Church *‘to lead in making 
Christianity really Christian,’’ and Mr. Dod- 
son urged our duty ‘‘to lead in adjusting 
religious thought to the doctrine of evolu- 
tion.’’ One very interesting session was 
given to the subject of ‘‘Social Betterment, ’’ 
with four addresses on (1) ‘‘The Plan of the 
Salvation Army,’’ by a representative of that 
army; (2) ‘‘The Socialist Plan,’’ by Mr. 
F. I. Bamford, a very intelligent and highly 
respected socialist of Oakland; (3) ‘*The 
Social Settlement Plan,’’ by Dr. Dorothea 
Moore, who is at the head of the Social Set- 
tlement in San Francisco; and (4) ‘‘The 
Institutional Church Plan,’’ by Mr. Arthur 
B. Ellis of San Francisco, late of Boston. 
This discussion of the social problem from 
these different standpoints was very sugges- 
tive. Naturally, the platform meeting on 
Wednesday evening drew the largest audience 
cf the conference, when Charles A. Murdock 
and Rabbi Voorsanger of San Francisco, 
Chaplain F. C. Brown of the United States 
battle-ship Iowa, and Rev. W. B. Geoghegan 
of Berkeley spoke on ‘‘Our Gospel.’? The 
greatest disappointment of the conference was 
caused by the absence of Hon. Horace Davis, 
the president, who was detained at home by 
temporary illness. To the delight of every- 
body, Dr. Stebbins was able to attend one of 
the sessions, and to make an address. The 
conference was presided over, in the absence 
of the regular president, by Judge Works of 
Los Angeles. The officers elected for next 
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year were: president, Hon. Horace Davis; 
vice-presidents, Prof. Jones of the State Uni- 
versity at Berkeley and Hon. John P. Irish of 
Oakland; secretary, Rev. George R. Dodson 
of Alameda. 

The Women’s Conference on Friday was 
as much of a success as the General Confer- 
ence had been. Miss-Elizabeth B. Easton of 
San Francisco, to whom the organization is 
largely indebted for its strength and effi- 
ciency, presided. The reports showed all 
departments of the conference to be in a 
healthy condition. There were addresses or 
papers by Mrs. R. F. Clark of Alameda, 
Mrs. Anna E. Pratt of San Francisco, Mr. 
Geoghegan of Berkeley, Mrs. John Russ of 
Oakland, Dr. Alida C. Avery of San José, 
and Rev. Sarah Pratt Carr of Seattle, on 
“‘The Duty of the Individual’’ toward ‘The 
Family,’’ ‘‘The Press,’’ ‘‘As regards Phil- 
anthropy,’’ and ‘‘Toward the Church.”’ 
There was also an address by the president, 
Miss Easton, and a short paper from Mrs. 
Sunderland, who, though improving in 
health, was not able to be present in person. 

The meeting of the California Unitarian 
Club on Thursday evening was a notable one. 
It was ‘‘Ladies’ Night,’’ and the attendance 
was large. Rev. S. W. Brooke spoke on 
‘*The Present Function of Unitarianism, ’’ 
Rev. C. J. K. Jones on ‘‘The Power of the 
Unitarian Pulpit,’’ Chaplain Brown on ‘‘The- 
ological Co-operation,’’ and Hon. John P. 
Irish on ‘‘The Czar’s Peace Congress.”’ 
Every speech was strong. : 

So much for Unitarian doings of the past 
week. Were not my letter already long 
enough, I should like to say something about 
educational matters hereabouts,—the plans 
for the new buildings at the State University, 
which are attracting such wide attention, the 
rumors concerning the new president of the 
university, soon to be chosen, the new build- 
ings and other advances at Leland Stanford 
University, etc. But all this must wait until 
another time. J. T. Ss. 


Reports from twenty-two British towns 
show that London, the only one supplied with 
river water, has almost the lowest death-rate 
from fever,—67 per million. The rate at 
Plymouth is forty; while at Glasgow it is 
184, and at Belfast it reaches 1,667. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT, 


The directors of the “American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, May 9. There were present Messrs. 
Bowles, S. A. Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Garver, 
Hoar, Hosmer, Howe, Lincoln, Little, Met- 
calf, and Mrs. Catlin and Mrs. Wells. Mr. 
Samuel Hoar, vice-president, presided. The 
| treasurer presented the following report :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand April r.. 

Cash from donations. .- a 
Subscription to Amherst church, 

one of Miss Elizabeth B. Fisher 

ot Boston, unrestricted and credited 

to General Fund......c. sees cece eens 

Bequest of Mrs. Mary Ann P. Weld, 

on account, invested as Christopher 

M. d Fund, under General In- 

Vestments «+++ 02+ cess eres ee eres sere 

Gift of Mrs. Annie Delano Hitch, in 

trust for benefit of Church of Our 

Father, Newburg, N.Y., invested 

as Annie Delano Hitch Fund, under 

General Investments 

First Parish, Concord, Mass., for 

Grindall Reynolds Fund 

Income on investments ....... 


+=» $4,340.86 
+ 20,428.11 
195-12 


10,391.00 


8,000.00 


EXPENDITURES. 
For missionary PurpOseS....-...sss.sese cece seee 
Books, tracts, etc --... Be 
TIES « eee e meee ccee 

EXpenses 2-0... sseessee cose acer cern sere cess 
Repayment of loan from Church Building 
Loan Fund, in full........ +... .e0- see eeee 
General Investments, being amount of Chris- 
topher M. Weld, Annie Delano Hitch, and 


2,000.00 


Tompkins Funds ......... jects eenalsecsienes 19,040.00 
Investment on account of Grindall Reynolds 
tit Boe dbecodosso a scueeoe aeeenleboenens 100.00 
Accrued interest, etc., on General Invest- 
MENDES +e eee eee cess eee cece eee eee ene cens 222.13 
Amount paid Benevolent Fraternity, of 
Churches as income of Lienow Fund.... 260.25 


Temporary Investment, on account of Gen- 
rere FUNG nearness 
emporary Investment, on account of Spe- 

cial tana mas pancosseaneei eas eaanceceen 
All other purposes..... 
Cash on hand May 1r-.......- es0. eee ee 


$54,777.88 


After discussion and consideration of the 
figures submitted by the treasurer, it was 
‘‘ Voted, To adopt a budget of $65,200, for 


DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR FREE 


@ COMPETITION HAS NEVER 
CAUSED US TO LOWER OUR 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 

SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


| MAGEE FURNACE CO. 225 


32-358 UNION ST BOS 
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the year beginning May 1, 1899, against a 
budget of $58,000 for the preceding year.’’ 
After providing for the departments of Main- 
tenance, Publications, Foreign Missions, and 
salaries of field agents, the following divi- 
sion was made among the departments: New 
England, $10,000; Middle States, $9,000; 
Western States, $9,800; Southern States, 
$2,200; and Pacific Coast, $4,200. These 
apportionments were made by the reports of 
the different committees, all of which had 
held meetings before the meeting of the 
board. The Finance Committee reported the 
following vote, which was unanimously 
adopted: ‘‘That on and after May 1, 1899, 
unrestricted bequests of $500, or over, shall, 
unless required by the terms of the will, be 
invested as funds, bearing the names of the 
testators.’’ 

The Finance Committee also submitted a 
vote authorizing the treasurer to cancel sev- 
eral appropriations or parts of appropria- 
tions not required. 


The .Education Committee reported that. 


Mr. S. C. Beane, Jr., and Mr. A. H. Spence 
of the Meadville Theological School had 
been appointed Perkins Fellows for the year 
beginning May 1, 1899. 

Upon motion Mr. William T. Piper was 
chosen a trustee of the Church Building 
Loan Fund; and Gen. Rockwood Hoar, Rev. 
T. C. Williams, Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt, 
and Mrs. Annie Delano Hitch were chosen 
trustees of the Tarrytown School. 

The president appointed Henry F. Miller 
and Clarence W. Jones to be auditors of the 
treasurer’s , accounts. Appropriations were 
made for the expenses of the annual meeting 
and the printing of the Annual Report. 
The secretary called attention to the fact that 
Messrs. Hosmer, T. L. Eliot, Savage, and 
Slicer withdrew from the board with the end 
of the financial year; and it was ordered that 
a minute be entered on the records expressing 
the gratitude of the Association for the assid- 
uous devotion of these gentlemen to the best 
interests of the Association, Messrs. Savage, 
Eliot, and Hosmer having served for six 
years on the board of directors, and Mr. 
Slicer for three years. 

Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT, Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Next week we shall give in this column 


full details of our two meetings Wednesday, 


of Anniversary Week. We look for large 
and enthusiastic sessions. 

May 28 (Memorial Sunday), ‘‘Why. They 
Died.’’ 


Wuy TuHey Diep. 


BY EDWARD A. HORTON. 


1. The foremost rallying cry for the Army 
of the North was ‘‘Preservation of the 
Union.’’ Through many vicissitudes our 
country had spread from the. Eastern shores 


- far into the West and South, preserving 


throughout a common bond of popular gov- 
ernment. This stability was threatened. 
Sumter’s guns announced the lifting up of 
the banner of secession. The gathering of 
troops on Southern soil proved the earnest- 
ness of those who stood for that idea. To 
the statesmen of the North there was sure 
ruin in any permanent division of our repub- 
lic. If allowed, the future seemed full of 
dissensions and wars. All the cost of life 
and treasure in the past would seem to be for 
naught if secessio re permitted to have 
its way. It is true shat the laws clearly in- 
dicated what treason and disloyalty are, but 


discussions went deeper than mere laws as to 


‘Smail-party conducted 


“The Christian Register 


the advisability of having two governments 
in place of one. Only a very few loyal men 
in the North deemed it at all wise to advo- 
cate such a scheme. At one time Wendell 
Phillips took that view, believing that it 
were better to let the Southern slaveholders 
go by themselves. So the soldiers of the 
North were carried into the various battles 
by the intense feeling that the country must 
be preserved in its wholeness and integrity. 

z. Mingled with this was a motive of great 
power, and that concerned the emancipation 
of the slaves. Abraham Lincoln, the great 
genius of those war times, who guided the 
Ship of State with such a masterly hand, did 
not at first take up this second issue. He 
knew that it was involved in the great strug- 
gle, but he preferred to keep clearly before 
the citizens of the North the one great call 
for the saving of the Union. Gradually, 
however, it was seen that the question of 
slavery could not be avoided. Indeed, many 
who upheld the flag of the republic put this 
consideration first, believing it to be of more 
importance. So there were two grand sum- 
mons for the Union soldier; and at last, 
with a few strokes of the pen, the war Presi- 
dent freed thousands of bondsmen. All the 
Southern slaveholders realized that their 
peculiar institution was finally in danger. 
This wrought them to a higher pitch of feel- 
ing, and the campaigns were waged with 
increased bitterness. The songs of Whittier, 
James Russell Lowell, and many another 
bard, and the appeals of Sumner, Garrison, 
and Phillips, rang out not only to the ears of 
our people, but for all the world.. It was 
a great struggle for freedom and justice in 
those years from 1861 to 1865. The cause of 
the down-trodden and oppressed was enforced 
at the cannon’s mouth, but that appeared to 
be the only open way for the redress of terri- 
ble wrongs. 

3 Behind all these facts we can see an- 
other cause why our heroic men of the North 
were called upon to die. Two civilizations 
had been growing up in the United States of 
America,—one at the North and one at the 
South, quite different in tendencies. They 
were sure to clash, and have bitter conflict in 
the end. Webster, -Calhoun, Clay, and 
Choate had labored for naught. It was sim- 
ply the coming together of two antagonistic 
kinds of social life and public usage. The 
civilization of the North was one of equal- 
ity, liberty, industry, education. Speaking 
in a general way, the civilization of the 
South was built on caste, inequality, lack of 
universal education, and the power of a few. 


The New World was represented at the| 
2 th ‘ 


A Summer Trip to 
Southern California 


Is a delightful experi- 
ence, if one goes by the 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 

Ask us about this, and we will make it per- 
fectly clear. 
copy of illustrated books, descriptive of the trip 
and full particulars of greatly reduced round- 
trip rates that will be made by the SANTA FE 
Route at the time of the National Educational 
AsSociation Convention in Los Angeles’next 
July. 


other. 


S. W. MANNING, Gen’! New Eng. Agent, 
The Atchison, , Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE. 


Annual Summer Tours. 
Norway und Central Be 
Pror. CAMILLE THUR- 
WANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


We will also send, on request, } 


This route is 24 to 36 hours shorter than any |, 


Picturesque Building 
Lots af 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, 
Healthful, 
Residential 
Neighborhood 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of 
Massachusetts. It is only ten miles south-west of 
the State House, and accessible to Boston by elec- 
trics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street 
Railway Company, of which Mr. Hicks is President, 
is now laying tracks between Needham and the 
Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, 
passing through a boulevard built by him on this 
property. The town has every natural advantage 
and modern improvements, such as pure water, 
electric lights, etc. It is on high ground, dry and 
healthful, very picturesque and desirable to build 
upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some 
level and some undulating, so that all tastes can be 
satisfied. We want customers who will buy lots and 
build homes at Oakhurst. 

This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. We 
are building a suburban neighborhood for intelli- 
gent, refined, and progressive citizens who can 
appreciate such a community. This property is 
very carefully restricted in its title-deeds, 


C. ATHERTON HICKS 


Civil Engineer and Landscape Architect 
501 Tremont Building, Boston. 
Telephone 870 Haymarket. 


SERVICE. 


Loe from Fitchburg R. R. 
Docks, Boston, as follows: 

New England, Apr. 5, 
May 3,31, July 5. Canada, 


TO 
QUEENSTOWN Se es enh: 


June 21, July 19. 

Reduced Rates. Saloon Be 
sage $60 and upwards. 
Second cabin $37.50. Third 
class $25.50. 

For passage plans and 
information apply to the 
company’s office, 103 State 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


AND 


LIVERPOOL 


ATTRACTIVE ESTATE — 


Of 23 acres, 10 miles out, shaded by great elms, 
2 wells finest water, cars pass, cuts 5 tons hay, 
abundance of small fruits. House, 8 rooms, 
good repair, large barn, valuable for residence or 
development. “W, H.,” Box 4, DEDHAM. 
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North, the Old World at the South. I do 
not mean to say that all individuals or all 


communities at the South were of this type, |’ 


but I think I am right in the general sum- 
mary. It was inevitable that, as the popula- 
tion increased and the country grew, these 
two great tendencies should confront each 
other with a challenge. 

4. Included in some of the causes men- 
tioned above was the great argument concern- 
ing State rights. The South, as a whole, 
has always claimed more for each State than 
the people of the North.. The people of that 
region have always been very sensitive with 
regard to what they deemed encroachments 
on their home government. There was fre- 
quently clashing, before the Civil War broke 
out, between the United States administra- 
tion and the governors of Southern States. 
The Civil War settled this question for a 
long time to come. The government of the 
United States asserted its rights over the in- 
dividual States, and in the light of that con- 
test we now interpret the privileges and 
powers of the special commonwealths. 

5. I may’sum up other considerations as 
follows: During this gigantic struggle the 
watchword was_ often heard, ‘‘The higher 
law.’’? This expressed the feeling of those 
who were impelled by an intense ethical feel- 
ing. Reformers at the North appealed from 
the compromise laws of the statute books, in 
which a weak peace had been sought, to the 
higher law of eternal right and justice. 
There were also appeals made on the ground 
that the original documents from whence our 
institutions take their life, the Declaration 


of Independence and the Constitution of the] 
In these} 
writings of our forefathers are found the ideas | 


United States, must be sustained. 


that make for the brotherhood of man, 
equality before the law, and happiness for all 
the people. ‘‘A government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,’’ was as- 
serted by those founders of the republic. It 


was felt that the crisis had come when the} 


world was watching to see whether such 
grand proclamations could be made real after 
the lapse of many years. Added to all this 


was the creation of a mighty patriotism, | 
which cannot always be explained and de-j} 


fined. It seized the youth of our land, and 


made them undergo sacrifices of the severest } 


kind, simply because they wished to prove 
they were patriots and loved their native 
land. 

The war for the Union was terrible in its 
devastations; but the calm historian, in writ- 
ing the progress of mankind, records this 
great sacrifice as a wonderful offering for the 
establishment of liberty, justice, and frater- 
nity among men. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


~ Admitted to the ministry: Rev. T. Clin- 


ton Brockway is commended to the churches 
by the Fellowship Committee. 


Norfolk Conference will meet with the 
First Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev. Will- 
iam H. Lyon minister, on Thursday, May 25. 


At the Norfolk Conference to be held in 
Brookline the 25th inst. Rev. E. C. Butler 
will speak on ‘‘Unitarianism’’ in the morn- 
ing, and will be followed at twelve o’clock 
by Helen M. Cole of Boston in an address on 
‘‘Bible and Hymn Reading in the Pulpit. ’’ 
In the afternoon Rev. Messrs. E. D. Towle, 
Theodore C. Williams, and John Snyder will 
discuss the following questions: ‘‘Is Church 
Attendance declining ? If so, does it indi- 
cate a Lessening of Interest in Religion ?’’ 


Western Unitarian Conference, forty-fifth 
annual session, will be held in Chicago at 
the Church of the Messiah. Opening sermon 


The Christian Register 


by Rev. William D. Simonds, 
Wis., on May 23, at 8 P.M. 
Wednesday, May 24. 10 A.M., business 
session; address of the vice-president, Rev. 
Elinor E. Gordon, Iowa City, Ia. ; report of 
the secretary, Rev. A. W. Gould; report of 
the treasurer, Mr. H. W. Brough. 11 A.M., 
**Some Interesting Features of the Year's 
Work,’’ by Rev. George W. Stone, Kansas 
City, Mo., Rev. Elinor E. Gordon, Rev. 


Madison, 


Wilson M. Backus, Streator, Ill., and Rev. 
T. Grafton Owen, Arcadia, Wis. ; greeting 
from the American Unitarian Association by 
Rev. Mary A. Safford, Sioux City, Ia. 12 
M., memorial service in honor of President 
Shorey, led by Rev. John R. Effinger, Chi- 
cago. 2 P.M., ‘‘Ethics of Creed Subscrip- 
tion,’’ by Rev. George R. Gebauer, Alton, 
Ill. ; discussion opened by: Rev. Frederick M. 
Bennet, Keokuk, Ia. 3 ~.M., work of Branch 
‘Alliancés and similar societies. 8 P.M., 
platform meeting on ‘‘The Gospel for the 


Age’’: ‘‘Its Natural Character,’’ by Rev. 
Florence Buck, Cleveland, Ohio; ‘‘Its 
Human Authority,’? by Rev. George A. 


Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio; ‘‘Its Usefulness 
to Society, ”’ by Rev. Thomas J. Horner, 
Quincy, Ill. ; ‘‘Its Helpfulness to the Indi- 
vidual, ’’ by. Rev. Arthur M. Judy, Daven- 
port, Ia. 
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=Thursday, May 25. 10 A.M., Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society (twenty- 
sixth annual session). 12 M., devotional 
meeting, led by Rev. Clarence L. Diven, St. 
Paul, Minn. 2 p.M., ‘*Methods of Church 
Work in the City and in the Country,’’ by 
Rev. Allen G. Jennings, Toledo, Ohio; 
discussion of city methods, led by Rev. 
Jenkin LI. Jones, Chicago; discussion of 
country methods, led by Rev. Thomas P. 
Byres, Geneseo, L.I., and Rev. Fred. V. 
Hawley, Jackson, Mich. 4 P.M., final busi- | 
ness session of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 8 pP.M., platform meeting on ‘‘Re- 
ligion in Current Literature’’: ‘‘Kipling,’’ 
by Rev. John H. Mueller, Bloomington, Ill. ; 
‘*Mrs. Humphry Ward,’’ by Rev. Celia 
Parker Woolley, Chicago; ‘‘Walt Whit- 
man,’’ by William M. Salter, Chicago. 


Boston.— Ministers’ Monday Club, May 
22, 10.30 A.M., Rev. J. H. Whitmore will 
preside. Rev. John Snyder will give the 
address. Topic, ‘‘A New View of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’’’ The public invited. 


Anniversary Week begins May 28. A full 
programme will be found under the heading 
“*Religious Intelligence, ’’ and special details 
of some of the meetings will appear in the 
advertising columns. 
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practical painters everywhere. 


HERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an unsupported assertion 
and a demonstrated fact.” 

Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 
by the “old Dutch process” 


of slow corro- 


sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- © 
strated by the experience of competent, 


Comparative 


tests made by employees or parties interested 
do not prove anything. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
eombinations of shades abasic upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 700 William St, New York, 


Send for catalogue giving full description. 


WORCESTER BUCKEYE MOWER. 


Will cut more grass for less money than any other Mower on the face of the earth. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Nincelse Mass, 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Are you going to buy a Refrigerator ?—If any 
one of our readers is meditating the purchase of a new 
refrigerator, let het turn to another column of this paper, 
and read the article entitled ‘Forbidden to Forget,’’ which 
appears in our advertising columns over the signature of 
the Paine Furniture Company. It is an undoubted fact 
that there is a wide difference in the value of different 
refrigerators. It is easily possible to make an apparent 
saving on the purchase only to lose twice this. saving in 
ice bills ata later period. The personal guarantee of the 
Paine Furniture Company, which accompanies every 
refrigerator they sell, insures a satisfactory purchase. 


Notices. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


MUSIC HALL, 
Thursday, June 1, 1899. 


_Hon. JOHN D. LONG, Secretary of the Navy, 
, will preside. 


Rev. Cuaries G. Amzs, Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS, 
Gen. Wiumon W. Brackmar, and Rev. W. D. Simonps 
of Madison, Wis., will speak. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., Park Street, corner of 
Tremont Street, on and after Monday, May 22, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 

First balcony tickets, $1.00; second balcony tickets, 
so cents, for those who feel interested only in the speak- 
ing. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 6.45 o’clock. 

Frep’k W. Porter, Sec’y, 82 Water Street. 


Young People’s Religious Union, 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, 


Wednesday, May 31, 1899. 


3p.m. Second Church Chapel, Copley Square. 


Business meeting; reports from the field; presenta- 
tion of fraternal delegates; discussion; election 
of officers. 

7-45Ppm. South Congregational Church, corner Exe- 
ter and Newbury Streets. 

Mrs. SARAH A. KENNEY, Troy, N.Y., ‘‘ Mew Occa- 
sions and New Duties.” 


Mr. Jesse C. SuTer, Washington, D.C., ‘“‘ The 
Young Man and Church Interests.” 

Rev. C. W. Wenpte, “ Loyalty to the Higher 
Vision.”” 

Mr. B. R. WHELPLeY, organist. 

Reception. 

The public is welcome at both sessions, 


1849. GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 1899. 


Tur CHILDREN’s Mission TO THE CHILDREN OF THE, 


Destitute will hold its Fiftieth Anniversary on Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 31, at 3 o’clock, at Arlington Street 
Church. 

Brief reports of the work of the Mission will be made, 
with short addresses by friends interested in work for 
needy and dependent children, 

Further particulars, with regard to music and speakers, 
will be given in Register of next week. 

‘All persons interested in children are invited to attend. 


Wo. H. Batpwin, President. 
Wo. Crossy, Superintendent, 


| be present. 
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SRVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


TUESDAY, MAY 30, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will hold its 


seventy-fourth annual meeting in Boston, at Tremont. 


Temple, on Tuesday, May 30. There will be three ses- 
sions,—at 9.30 A.M., at 2.30 P.M., and at 7.30 P.M. 


The delegate and life members will occupy, at the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, the seats in the body of the 
Temple, and will be admitted by tickets sent them for that 
purpose. Should any fail to receive such, they can be had 
on application to the Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


To transact the business of the Association, it is neces- 
sary that the body of the Temple should be reserved for 
members. But the galleries will furnish ample accom- 
modation for others who desire to be present, At the 
evening service all seats will be open to the public. 


At the Mornine Ssssion the Annual Report of the 
Directors, the Secretary, and Treasurer, will be submitted, 
the annual election will be held, and subjects relating to 
the lifeand prosperity of our churches will be discussed. 


At the AFTERNOON Szssion there will be addresses on 
“The Work of the Association, its Problems and Possibil- 
ities, by Rev. E. G. Spencer of Sandwich, Rev. M. 
St. C. Wright of New York, Rev. W. D. Simonds 
of Madison, Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago, and Rev. 
James Eells of Boston. 


At the Eventne Szssion there will be 4 full religious 
service, and addresses will be delivered by distinguished 
citizens on themes appropriate to Memorial Day. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Seventy-second Anniversary Meeting, 


KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 


Thursday, June |, 1899, at 2 p.m. 


Speakers and Topics. 


Opening remarks’ by the President, Rev. Epwarp A. 
Horton, followed by 
Twenty-minute addresses : 


Rev. Wittram W. Fenn, Chicago, Ill. Subject, 
“Memory Work in Sunday-School Teaching.” 


Rey. CHARLEs Fiziscuer, D.D., Boston. Subject, “A 
Jewish Sunday-School.Class.’’ 


Rev. E. Braprorp Leavitt, Washington, D.C. Sub- 
ject, ‘' Authority in Sunday-school Work.” 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. Subject, 
“The Place of Religion in the Education of a Child.” 


Mr. OrtGEn B, Youne, Organist. 
The public cordially invited. 


THE annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society will be held in the chapel of the Second 
Church, Copley Square, Boston, on Monday, May:29, at 
7.45 P.M. In addition to the annual reports. of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer and the election of officers for the year, 
there will be addresses by Rev. Fr. OSBORNE, of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, Boston; Mr. Wittiam Df 
Coxx,,of South End House, Boston; and Rey, ANNA 
Garuin SPENCER, of Bell Street.Chapel, Providence, R.1.. 
Members.and friends of the Society are cordially invited to 


wo Cuaruss F. Dotr, President. 
RicHARD W. BoynTon, Secretary. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business.as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Stréet, Boston, on Friday, 
June 2, at 10 A.M. j 

; NATHANIEL SEAVER, JR., Sec’y. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 


| tional churches— Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 


American Unitarian Association, 


the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 31, at 5 P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, June z, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rey. B. F. Hamilton, D.D., of Roxbury. 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, June 2, at 12 M. 

Henry F. Jenks, Sec’y. 


THE address of Rev. I. F. Porter is Newton 
Lower Falls. 


Marriages. 


In Templeton, rith inst., by Rev. 
Robert M. Cobleigh and 
Templeton. 


. M. W. Pratt, 
. Alberta Whitney, both of 


Deaths. 


In Providence, R.I., 14th inst., Ella Tingley, wife of 
Charles W. Jencks. 

In Brookfield, 6th ult., Sophia A., widow of the late 
Luthet Stowell, aged 89 yrs. 6 mos. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


WUNERAS UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 |& 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


ppecel rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


Established 
1859. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
Nocharge will be made our patrons for its use. 


“Grapine.” 


Absolutely pure, unfermented juice of cheice 
Chautauqua Grapes. A superior article for the 


COMMUNION TABLE 


AND FOR 


MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 


Prepared by THE GLEASON FRuIT JuIcE Com- 
PANY, Ripley, N.Y. 


Price per dozen: Quarts, $5.00; Pints, $3.00. 
Half-dozen at the same rate. 


‘Send for circular with testimonials to the general agents 
for New England. 


T. S. MITCHELL & CO., 


15 and 19 North Main Street, = Providence, RI. 
Wane D. A position as managing 


housekeeper in school, institution, or private 

family by a refined American woman. Has recently filled 

such a position in a first-class military academy. Excellent 

i ll a? Apply Room 6, Y. W. C. A., 4o Berkeley 
treet. 


————_—— 

OUNG WOMAN, wishing chance to go away this 

summer, will accept position as companion or any 

light employment. Expenses required. Distance no ob- 

jection. References. Address G. S. M., care Christian 
Register. 


i nee 

‘ANTED.—By a bright, capable young lady, for 

the summer months, position as mother's helper. 

References given and required. Address A. B. C., Chris- 
tian Register office. 


cit ti ee 
NA eet seen child, or more, to board for the 

summer or permanently. References given. Ad- 
dress Miss SARAH A. Burt, 19 SECOND STREET, TAUN- 
TON, MAss, 
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The open-air Sunday services on the Com- 
mon, under the direction of the Benevolent 
Fraternity, will begin for the summer June 
4. These services will be held, according to 
the permit granted, ‘‘under the thirteenth 
tree from the tile-walk leading to a 
Street.’’ 


The Christian Register 


society,—who was present, as a boy, at the 
laying of the corner-stone seventy years ago, 
—by Col. Charles C. Danforth, another of 
the older members, and by Reuben E. 
Walker, Esq., who spoke for the younger 
element in the church. All of the speakers 
were most interesting. Both Mr. Phalen’s 
sermon and Major Downing’s address were of 
an historical character, taking up the history 
of the church from the incorporation of the 
society in 1827 to the present day. It is 
interesting to note in this connection the 
name of Ralph Waldo Emerson, which ap- 
pears in the early history of the society. To 
quote from Mr. Phalen’s sermon, ‘‘there 
was one young man among these early 
preachers who afterward became such a -prom- 
inent leader in the world of thought and let- 


At the Young Men’s Christian Union on 
Sunday evening, May 14, Rev. J. W. Austin 
of Dedham spoke of the abundant opportu- 
nity modern life affords for Christian knight- 
hood. To bring the inspiration of romance 
into daily life he recommended the girding 
on of Christian armor, taking up the shield 
with the blazoned device of ‘‘Love to God 
and man.’’ 
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ever extended, and Mr. Emerson did not set- 
tle in Concord; but he remained here long 
enough to secure the permanent affection of 
the people, and to win for his wife Miss 
Ellen Louisa Tucker, a cultivated young 
woman, whose interest in the society was 
only terminated by her early death.”’ 

Several letters were read from former pas- 
tors and members of the society. In the 
evening the service took the form of a lay- 
men's meeting. The general subject was 
‘“The Signs of the Times in Religion,’’ 
with addresses by Mr. Frank S. Streeter of 
Concord, Mr. Archibald M. Howe of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. George E. Bales of Wilton, Mr. 
Solon A. Carter of Concord, Mr. James O. 
Lyford of Concord. 

Some weeks ago the superintendent of our 


At the Sunday School Union, May 15, Dr. 
E. E. Hale, Dr. E. A. Horton, and Mrs. 
W. J. Rutan spoke upon ‘‘Story-telling in 
the Sunday-school.’’ All the speakers advo- 
cated the use of narration in impressing the 
child mind. Mrs. Rutan urged preparation 
in this art by the teachers. Dr. Hale be- 
lieved the most lasting of all impressions 
could be made by the best stories. Mr. Hor- 
ton said every story told should have a defi- 
nite purpose, enforcing and illustrating the 
lesson subject, and not crowd it out. 


The Mills meetings at Hollis Street The- 
atre are likely to be continued next season. 
The committee and Mr. Mills are exceed- 
ingly gratified at the success of the past year. 
The meetings have been attended by seventy 
thousand people since the first of last Octo- 
ber, and the congregation has raised four 
times the amount of money it contributed the 
first year. A unanimous call has been ex- 
tended to Mr. Mills to continue the meetings 
and enlarge the work next year, and several 
hundred people have signed cards expressing 
their desire to join a fraternity to support 
the work financially. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel: 
Sunday, May 21, 7.30 P.M., Rev. Henry 
Van Dyke, D.D., of New York, will preach. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard, acting pastor: The annual meeting and 
election of officers of the Chelsea Branch of 
the Women’s National Alliance was held 
Monday afternoon, May 8. Mrs, J. B. Fen- 
wick has performed the duties of president 
for two, years with marked executive ability, 
and we regret that other duties have com- 
pelled her resignation. Under her presidency 
the Alliance disbursed to the church during 
the year 1897-98 $695, and during the year 
1898-99 $503. Mrs. Mary A. Johnson suc- 
ceeds her. At the close of the meeting Mrs. 
Fenwick, in the name of the Alliance, pre- 
sented to Rev. Mr. Place .three books as 
a slight expression of their appreciation of 
his faithful service. The best wishes of the 
parish go with him to his new field of labor. 
The young people of the society have nobly 
responded to the needs of the church, and in 
a few weeks raised by subscription the ap- 
proximate sum of $200 for current expenses. 


Concord, N.H.— Second Congregational 
Society, Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The seven- 
tieth anniversary of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the First Unitarian Church in this 
city was fittingly observed Sunday, May 7. 
Two churches have been burned, the present 
structure being the third which has been 
erected on this site. Large congregations 
were present both morning and evening. The 
oldest person present at the morning service 
was Mrs. Lucretia Johnson, who joined the 
church in 1831. The pastor took for his 
theme ‘‘Unitarianism in Concord: Glimpses 
of the Past,’’ and for his text Kings viii. 
57,—‘‘The Lord our God be with us, as he 
was with our fathers.’’ In addition to the 
sermon, addresses were made by Major Lewis 
Downing, one of the oldest members of the 


ters that we may well be proud to think he 
should have had something to do in shaping 
and inspiring the religious life of this par- 
ish. Ralph Waldo Emerson preached in the 
court-room of the town-house so acceptably 
that there was a strong desire in the society 
to secure him. But no formal invitation was 


Sunday-school, Dr. A. F. Sumner, caused 
to be placed in the hands of every member 
of the school printed slips with the following 
request: *‘Upon the space below please give 
your reason, briefly and clearly, for being a 
Unitarian.’’ The answers were read by Dr. 
Sumner at the Sunday evening vesper service, 
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April 30; and the various expressions from 
old and young, followed by remarks from 
our pastor and superintendent, formed a most 
profitable service. The fortieth annual May 
party was held in White’s Opera House May 
I, and was a very successful affair, reflecting 
great credit on the Parish Fund Society, 
who had the arrangements in charge. 


Danvers, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
K. E, Evans: The regular parish supper was 
held in the church parlors on Thursday last, 
an unusually large number being present. 
After the supper those present were enter- 
tained by a talk on Holland, given by Rev. 
H. C. Adams, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Danvers Centre. 


Lincoln, Neb.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
J. Lewis Marsh: Our work here is coming 
on hopefully. Congregations are good in 
quantity and quality, interest and spirit ex- 
cellent. The Women’s Alliance is success- 
fully organized and doing good work. The 
Sunday-school is increasing in numbers and 
interest. A young people’s organization, 
called ‘‘Fhe Chapin Union,’’ has been or- 
ganized with encouraging prospects. The 
‘minister exchanged May 14 with Rev. U. M. 
Mann of Omaha. The sermon topics as an- 
nounced -for the month of May are: ‘‘The 
Golden Rule,’’ ‘‘Not Peace, but a Sword,’’ 
‘What makes a Hero.’’ Unitarian litera- 
ture is being distributed very largely, and 
read eagerly. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church: Dur- 
ing the absence of Rev. Francis B. Horn- 
brooke his pulpit will be supplied by neigh- 
boring ministers. April 30 Rev. George 
Batchelor of Cambridge preached, May 7 
Rev. William S. Jones of Newton’ High- 
lands, and May 14 Rev. C. W. Heizer of 
Wayland. 


Quincy, Ill._Rev. T. J. Horner: A large 
box of clothing was sent to the Kirksville 
sufferers by the ladies of the Unitarian 
church last week. The public subscription 
in Quincy for Kirksville amounts, at this 
writing, to about $1,200. The church has 
just had a new roof put on it at a cost of 
$260. Last Sunday Mr. Horner preached a 
sermon on ‘‘Friendship,’’ in honor of the 
Knights of Pythias, who attended in a body. 
Our congregations have been larger since 
April than at any time for a year or more. 


Whitman, Mass.— First - Unitarian So- 
ciety: The minister, Rev. Henry D. Stevens, 
having resigned the pastorate of this church, 
action was taken by the parish to express 
regret. The following resolution was 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That in the resignation of Rev. H. D. Stevens, 
in the aeeceny of the tie uniting pastor and people, we 
lose a most faithful teacher of practical Christianity ; one 
who in word and deed exemplified the spirit of the Master, 
in that he went about doing good; one who was ever on 
the alert to advance the best social, educational, moral, and 
spiritual interests of the people ; whose sympathies went 
out to all in trouble, regardless of race or creed. 


Cemperance. 


A new German total abstinence journal has 
just been launched in Lutzenburg, Holstein. 
It is the organ of the German Teachers’ Ab- 
stinence Association, and is called Die Ent- 
haltsamkeit. 


In the fall of 1849 Father Mathew visited 
Worcester, and addressed a meeting whereat 
the Father Mathew Society was formed. The 
semi-centennial of this event will be ob- 
served by the society the first week in Octo- 
ber. 

Medical professors in the universities and 
practising physicians in Germany are pushing 
the study of alcohol problems, organizing 
a 


lof the town. 
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societies, instituting courses of lectures and 
public discussions, and producing a valua- 
ble series of scientific addresses in the inter- 
est of total abstinence. The Jxternationale 
Monatsschrift sur Bekaempfung der Trinksit- 
ten, their official organ, now enters upon its 
eighth year of scholarly work. 


It appears from an investigation lately 
carried on by the authorities of Bonn that, 
out of two hundred and forty-seven pupils of 
the age of seven in the primary schools, there 
was not a single one who had not drunk, at 
some time or other, wine, beer, or brandy; 
while twenty-five per cent., although never 
tasting brandy, habitually drank beer or 
wine. Eight per cent. of the children re- 
ceived glasses of brandy from their deluded 
parents, ‘‘to make them strong’’; while some 
even were confirmed cognac drinkers. The 
New York 7imes, in reporting these facts, 
adds that it appears certain, from this in- 
quiry at Bonn, that ‘‘the more children are 
accustomed to alcohol, the more indolent are 
their mental processes. ’’ ‘ 


William F. Hurd. 


The First Parish in Concord, Mass., has 
again suffered a sad loss in the death of one 
who for many years had been a loyal member 
and a devoted worker. Deacon Hurd was 
born in Concord in 1826, and belonged to 
one of the oldest and most honored families 
His life was in harmony with 
the traditions of the past and with the spirit 
of the place. He was honorable in business, 
public-spirited, courteous, and liberal; while 
in personal appearance and in a certain kind- 
liness of manner he represented to a high 
degree the qualities that constitute the gen- 
tleman of the old school. To his timely aid 
more than one young man owes his first start 
in life. By his friendly advice and generous 
assistance many of the lonely and unfortunate 
were helped over hard places. ‘‘He was a 
father to the poor, and the cause which he 
knew not he searched out.’’ The presence of 
such men in a liberal church is the best argu- 
ment in favor of that form of Christianity. 
And the calm faith and even eagerness with 
which he welcomed the end shows the sus- 
taining power of that religion, even through 
the valley and the shadow. L. B. M. 


is an exquisite dentifrice. Please 


try it. Your teeth deserve the 
best care you can give them. 
Health, happiness, and comfort 


depend upon them. 


Price, 25 cents, At Druggists. Sample 

vial of Rubifoam mailed free on receipt of 

post e, 2 cents. Address EK. W. Hoyt & 
'0., Lowell, Mass. 
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PERFECT LUBRICATION 


45 Purchase St., 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 1839. 


\“Messiah Putpit” 


1898-99. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $z.so for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. who 

2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 

3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 

4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 

5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Canes. 

6. The Evils of gious and Political Pes- 


(By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 


Robert Collyer.) 

18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Reserves. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

The Way where the Light dwelleth. (By 


Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Root Lottie ae (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 

The Joy of Youth. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 

(By Rey. 


31. 


yer. 
32. Light under a Hidden Way. 
Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “Belief in Immortality’: 
I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 
Il. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 
III. The Old Testament and Immortal- 


Ye 
IV. Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the 


22. 
Other Life. 
23. _V. Jesus and Late Oe 
24, WI. The Other World of the Middle 


Ages. 
25. VII. Protestant Belief concerning Death 
and the Life Beyond. 

26. VIII. The Agnostic Reaction. 


27. IX. The Significance of Spiritualism: 
An Easter Sermon. 

28. X. The Present Condition and the 
World’s Needs in regard to this 
Matter of Belief in Immortality. 

29, XI.Probabilities which fall Short of 


Demonstration. 
XII. The Society for Psychical Research 


33. 
and the Immortal Life. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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Pleasantries. 


She: ‘‘Do you believe that too many cooks 
spoil the. broth?’ He: ‘‘Yes, altogether too 
many.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


“*Do you know,’’ said the man who was 
going to have a tooth pulled, ‘‘I don’t think 
‘dental parlor’ is a good phrase.’’ ‘*No?’?’ 

' «© ‘Drawing-room’ would be better. ’’ 


An Irish daily had the following advertise- 
ment: ‘‘Wanted.—A gentleman to undertake 
the sale of a patent medicine. The adver- 
tiser guarantees it will be profitable to the 
undertaker. ’” 


‘¢The phrenologist, ”’ said the proud father, 
‘‘said he had a head you see on very few 
boys.’’ ‘‘So he has,’’ replied the proud 
father’s friend. ‘‘In fact, I don’t believe I 
ever saw that head on any other boy.’’—WVew 
York World. 


The Obvious Reply.—‘‘What would you 
say,’’ asked the fair theosophist, ‘‘if I 
should tell you that I was borm in Egypt 
three thousand years ago?’’ ‘‘Why,’’ said 
the party addressed, ‘‘I should certainly say 
you don’t look it.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Norman McLeod was once preaching in a 
Scotch district where the reading of a sermon 
was regarded as the greatest fault. When 
the congregation dispersed, an old woman 
addressed her neighbor: ‘‘Did ye ever hear 
anything sake gran’? Was na’ that a ser- 
mon?’’ ‘Oh, ay!’’ replied her friend, sulk- 
ily; ‘‘but he read it.’’ ‘‘Read it?’’ said 
the other, with indignant emphasis. ‘‘I 
wadna have cared if he had whustled it!’’ 


‘*Weel, John, how are you to-day?’’ said a 
Scotch minister to one of his parishioners on 
meeting him on the road. ‘‘Gey weel, sir,— 
gey weel,’’ replied John, cautiously, ‘‘gin it 
wasna for the rheumatism in my richt leg.”’ 
‘*Ah, weel, John, be thankful; for there is 
no mistake, you are getting old like the rest 
of us, and old age doesn’t come alone.’’ 
‘« Auld age, sir!’’ returned John: ‘‘I won’er 
to hear ye! Auld age has naething to do 
wi’t. Here’s my ither leg jist as auld, an’ 
it’s quite sound and soople yet.’’ 


A modern teacher told her pupils about 
Queen Victoria and her family. Portraits 
cut from magazines illustrated the talk. 
Among them was a picture of the Duke of 
York. The teacher held it up. Nobody 
could tell her who it was. ‘‘Well,’’ she said 
at last, ‘‘I will tell you. He is the Duke of 
York. And now can any of you tell me what 
he is? Quick as a flash the hand of a little 
girl in the second row went up. ‘‘I can tell 
what he is, Miss Blank,’’ she said proudly. 
‘‘He’s the heir consumptive of the British 
throne.’’ 


At Hawarden one morning Dorothy Drew 
refused to get up. When other means had 
failed, Mr. Gladstone was called. ‘‘Why 
won’t you get up, my child?’’ he asked. 
‘“‘Why, grandfather, didn’t you tell me to do 
what the Bible says?’’ asked Dorothy. 
‘¢Yes, certainly.’’ ‘‘Well, it disapproves of 
early rising, —says it’s a waste of time.’’ 
Mr. Gladstone knew his Bible better than 
most men, but he was nonplussed. ‘‘You 
listen, then,’’ went on Dorothy, in reply to 
his explanation. And, turning up her Bible, 
she read the second verse of the one hundred 
and twenty-seventh Psalm, laying great em- 
phasis on the first words, —‘‘It is vain for you 
to rise up early.’’—Zion’'s Herald. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


“The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
poubes throughout. The perfect SSE hot-water 
eating. Electric fan ventilating system. Plunger ele- 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. aes and 
small dining-rooms ; la carte and table d’héte; 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks. 


EACH SUITE Contains a bath-room finished in enam- 


elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 
fixtures. Hot, cold, and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 


SUITES will be let in any number of rooms desired,— 
ene room and bath to seven or eight rooms and two 
aths. 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 


by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


Church 
Organs 


Latest Improvements. 
All Sizes. Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


BARGAINS in ORGANS 
Taken in Exchange. 


OOK & Main office 
Hgsrincs Co. 


and works, 
Kendal Green, Mass. 


TO TAXPAYERS 


Assxssors’ Orrice, Ciry HALL, 
Boston, May 1, 1899. 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being dis- 
tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June 15 at 2 o’clock P.M. 
Per order of the Board of Assessors. 


GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
.. - PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


oe hurce 


ARPETS 


BOSTON. 
aTMANU JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 
PRICES. 65 AN SLO ST 


BOYLSTON ST 


s BOSTON. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, . 28,109,073. 
PPeBITTES eee es 
$2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cash distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pepe insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. : 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F..STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED_D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
"AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 
I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 


Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 4. For cir- 
culars address Samuet C. Bennett, Dean. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. SctooL.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 35 
Miss IDS OLINE Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 


(46th Year.) 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL | 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
E ALLEN BROTHERS. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


Individual 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


UPHOLSTERY, 


